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The SATURDAY REVIEW next week will contain, among 
other features, stories by Miss Jane Barlow and 
Mr. Harold Begbie; also the sixth article in the 
series Shakespeare Himself”. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Conference has been called, has met four times 
to seek a way out of the deadlock in Ireland—and has 
to all appearance failed. Its meetings have been as 
secret as those of the Constitutional Conference of 
1gi0, and the veil may probably not be fully lifted until 
the biographies of the men who took part in the Con- 
ference are written and published. There is therefore 
no evidence, and less reason, to apportion blame for the 
failure; nor is this, indeed, the moment for judgment. 
The thing that matters is that the situation has become 
still more grave now that almost the last hope of peace 
has vanished. We have advocated a Conference for 
months, and hoped much from its meeting, but agree- 
ment seems to have failed in detail and to have become 
wider than ever on fundamental things. The one good 
result has been that men who have never before looked 
at things from their opponents’ point of view now see 
something of each other’s difficulties, but one hesitates 
to build on that assumption. The next move is with 
the Government, and their résponsibility is great. 


A savage and senseless attack has been made on the 
Throne this week, and the worst political passions of 
the Radical Party have shown themselves in an ugly 
form in Parliament and the Press. Let us see how 
this disgraceful affair originated and came to a head. 
The movements in Ulster, which we recorded last 
week, at length forced on the Government the certainty 
that the whole of the loyal population there is dead-set 
against Home Rule, and will lay down its life, if needs 
be, rather than go under the Nationalist control. Then 
the Government consulted with the King, and the King 
decided, with the Prime Minister’s advice and with the 
Prime Minister’s direct explicit approval, to summon a 
Conference of the Liberal, the Unionist, and the 
Nationalist leaders to try to reach a peaceable settle- 
ment. 


This news was given in the ‘‘ Times ”’ and in the 
** Daily Mail’’ of Monday. The King, these papers 
announced, had invited to a Conference at Buckingham 
Palace Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 

Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson 
and Captain Craig, Mr. John Redmond and Mr. Dillon. 
Instantly the Radical Press—the bulk of it—and a large 
number of rank-and-file Radical politicians were up in 
arms. The Radical papers, as totally uninformed as 
the Radical Members, darkly suspected another Tory 
plot, this time with the King instead of the Army as 
the weapon, in their inflamed imaginations, with which 
‘the will of the people’’ was to be thwarted. By 
Tuesday this delusion had taken such a firm hold of 
people that even so instructed a politician as Lord 
Courtney of Penwith seems to have been deceived. At 
any rate, he hastened to the House of Lords to ques- 
tion Lord Crewe and to utter alarmed thoughts about 
the ‘‘authority of Parliament’’ appearing to be 
threatened. Lord Crewe gave a soothing reply ; whilst 
in the Commons Mr. Asquith announced that ‘‘ in view 
of the grave situation which has arisen ’’ the King had 
thought it right to summon a Conference to Bucking- 
lam Palace, over which the Speaker would preside. 
Mr. Redmond rose to say he had no responsibility for 
the policy, but that he and Mr. Dillon had accepted the © 
invitation as it came in the form of a command from 
the King. Sir Henry Dalziel complained that the 
announcement had been given to the ‘‘ Times’’ and 
‘* Daily Mail ’’ alone, and Mr. Asquith replied neither 
he nor his colleagues were responsible for tne leakage, 
and regretted it. 


But it was not till Wednesday, the day after the first 
meeting of the Conference, that the Radical boil, 
angry and swelling for two days past, came to a head, 
burst and discharged itself in a stream of offensive 
matter. For on Wednesday the Press printed a speech 
of the King’s welcoming the eight to the Conference. 
The speech will make one of the finest documents 
of the kind in English history. It is simply and nobly 
couched, and it has not one otiose word or false ex- 
pression. It is indeed the King’s English. We give 
two extracts from this grand message to the nation— 
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for such, rightly considered, it is—which must go home 
to every decent and intelligent man and woman :— 
** My intervention at this moment may be regarded as 
a new departure. But the exceptional circumstances 
under which you are brought together justify my 
action. For months we have watched with deep mis- 
givings the course of events in Ireland. The trend 
has been surely and steadily towards an appeal to 
force, and to-day the cry of Civil War is on the lips of 
the most responsible and sober-minded of my people. 
We have in the past endeavoured to act as a civilising 
example to the world, and to me it is unthinkable, as 
it must be to you, that we should be brought to the 
brink of fratricidal strife upon issues apparently so 
capable of adjustment as those you are now asked to 
consider, if handled in a spirit of generous compromise. 


‘* Gentlemen, you represent in one form or another 
the vast majority of my subjects at home. You also 
have a deep interest in my Dominions oversea, who are 
scarcely less concerned in a prompt and friendly 
settlement of this question. 

‘‘] regard you then in this matter as trustees for the 
honour and peace of all. 

‘‘ Your responsibilities are indeed great. The time 
is short. You will, I know, employ it to the fullest 
advantage and be patient, earnest, and conciliatory, 
in view of the magnitude of the interests at stake. I 
pray that God in His infinite wisdom may guide your 
deliberations so that they may result in the joy of peace 
and honourable settlement.’’ This speech—a model 
for Kirgs and Constitutions in these days—drove the 
Radicals, their Press, and their blundering, servile 
appanage, the Labour Party, into a fury. 


Gross insults were forthwith levelled against the 
King, and a rebellion seethed up against Ministers. 
The expression ‘‘ responsible and sober-minded ”’ 
people especially seems to have lashed the Radical 
rank-and-file and their Press almost to madnéss : it was 
concluded that these dreadful words meant the Union- 
ist Party! The agonised Radical M.P.s and the 
Labour Members concluded that they were left out of 
the description—as their papers appeared to be left out 
of the announcement of the Conference. They were 
forsooth, not ‘‘ responsible,’’ not even ‘‘ sober’’! It 
was in this state that Mr. Asquith found them when, 
at question time on Wednesday, he rose and declared : 
“His Majesty the King throughout this matter has 
followed the strictest constitutional precedent, and has 
taken no step up to now except in consultation with 
and on the advice of his Ministers’’. The Radicals, 
once more disappointed of their prey, sat in sulky 
silence, whilst the loyal section of the House cheered 
the Prime Minister loudly. We are happy to record 
that Mr. Asquith has acted throughout this affair like 
a gentleman and like a statesman. 


The Labour Party, which has so misbehaved itself, is 
unteachable; no wonder it is despised and openly 
flouted by intellectual Socialists like Mr. Orage and his 
circle. It really seems to be obtuse to a degree, and 
cannot be brought to understand that its proper pro- 
vince is labour questions—hours and conditions of 
labour, and the like. It insists in trying to tackle deli- 
cate gear which the horny hand is unfit to touch. It 
thinks it can hold its own in foreign politics and in the 
theories of the English Constitution. Of course it has 
neither the training nor the tradition which are needed 
in those spheres. The Labour Members-—or at least 
those among them who really are ‘‘ labour ’’ members, 
working men—are as well qualified to engage in these 
controversies as an expert in the Constitution is quali- 
fied to work in, say, a cotton-spinning factory or a 
coal mine. It is extraordinary that the Labour 


Members, who have plenty of substance and character, 
have not the common sense to perceive that they are 
clean out of their element when they try to lecture the 
King on his duties, or to hold forth on his Indian 
Empire; they might as well hold forth on Greek art 


or higher mathematics. Now Mr. John Burns 
when he was a Labour Member, never made this absurd 
mistake. He dealt with things he understood. 


The Conference might not have been summoned at 
all, and the public would probably not have been 
aroused till too late to the true state of things in 
Ulster, had it not been for the vigilance of the ‘‘ Times ” 
and other papers. It is ridiculous to pretend, as 
some Radicals and their papers still persist in doi 
that the Ulster danger has been fed and fanned by 
Unionist papers out for gain. Everyone who has had 
experience knows that there is far more gain to a 
newspaper in a football match or a boxing bout or ina 
society sensation than in wars or civil wars; as a fact 
newspapers dread wars, which put them to great ex. 
pense and loss of money. The Unionist Press has not 
worked up Ulster for gain, therefore. It has simply 
given the news (1) because it has been more alert than 
its rivals and (2) because it has not had the least desire 
‘to hide the truth from the public for party ends. That 
is the common sense of the thing. The talk about 
the ‘‘ Times ”’ being ‘‘ Yellow Press ’’ is nonsense. 


It is only right to say at once that the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette ’’ has held aloof from the attack on the 
King. Nothing could be better form and better sense 
than, for instance, its article on Wednesday in which 
it remarked that the King’s new departure in summon- 
ing a Conference “‘ is, in our opinion, an entirely right 
departure and in no sense repugnant to constitutional 
prirciple.’’ The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ in taking this 
firm line has in no way gone back on true Liberal 
principles. On the contrary, we find in its articles and 
notes during the week far better and truer and bolder 
Liberalism—and advanced Liberalism too—than in 
any of the papers which have rushed in to attack the 
Sovereign. We have our quarrels with the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette ’’ and politically we are entirely op- 
posed to it. But, beyond a doubt, it has come out of 
this affair as the ablest and the boldest Ministerialist 
paper. The “‘‘ British Weekly’’ has also behaved 
extremely well. 


The assembling of the Fleet at Spithead on Saturday 
was a marvellous sight, and this visible display of the 
strength of Britain almost tempted one to forget the 
danger of civil war at home. Unfortunately the poli- 
tical crisis obtruded itself even here, for the King was 
compelled to delay his departure from London to 
review his Fleet until late on Saturday afternoon, 
thanks to the Irish deadlock. Even on Monday, when 
the Fleet put out to sea, the troubles at Westminster 
could not be forgotten, for the King was again forced 
to shorten his visit at the end, and to return to London 
earlier than had been arranged in order to prepare for 
the Conference on Tuesday. 


No news is good news from Mexico. All sorts of 
evil rumours have been current—that a Huertist general 
is raising a new rebellion against Huerta’s successor, 
that Carranza intends to march on Mexico City and 
seize the Presidency, that Villa has finally broken with 
his colleague and is setting up an independent Repub- 
lic in the north. None of these tales deserve much 
credence. The negotiations between Sefor Cabajal 
and the Constitutionalists for the peaceful transference 
of power in a manner satisfactory to the United States 
have at any rate not broken down, and, thanks to the 
wise influence of the three great South American States, 
the prospects of an armistice followed by a conference 
are brightening. 


It is with real satisfaction that we are able to note 
a marked improvement in Turko-Greek relations. M. 
Venezelos has actually left Athens for a meeting with 
the Turkish Grand Vizier. Unfortunately his depar- 
ture coincides with definite confirmation of a singu- 
larly brutal Turkish outrage; but as the Greeks be- 
lieved the story all along, the establishment of its truth 
can hardly affect Greek opinion. If M. Venezelos 
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comes back from Brussels with a satisfactory agree- 
ment with Turkey in his pocket he will not only have 
scored a diplomatic triumph for his country, but will 
have contributed to the maintenance of European 


peace. 


The presence of Cossacks in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg evokes unhappy memories, but in this case their 
employment is of no political consequence. A strike 
is in progress in the Russian capital, and the men’s 
leaders proposed to demonstrate on the occasion of M. 
Poincaré’s welcome, and thus call the attention of 
Europe to their grievances. The Russian Government 
was naturally anxious to protect its guest from dis- 
courtesy and brought in troops to reinforce the police. 
The President was very cordially received by the mass 
of the inhabitants of St. Petersburg, and the action 
of the strikers must not be interpreted as indicating 
Russian dissatisfaction with the alliance. 


The anxiously awaited Austrian note to Servia has 
been presented. It takes the form of an ultimatum. 
Servia is told that she has not observed her past 
pledges of good behaviour, that her complicity in the 
assassinations of the Archduke and his wife is proved, 
that Austrian forbearance is now exhausted, and that 
Servia must give ‘‘a formal assurance that it con- 
demns ’’ and will ‘‘ no longer permit these dangerous 
machinations ’’. Judging from the language used by 
the Servian Premier to interviewers, these assurances 
will be given; but it must be remembered that the 
Servian Government is itself very weak and may be 
overthrown by an opposition whose heads have been 
turned by the victory over Bulgaria. 


The Caillaux case opened with an apparently simple 
issue for the jury—that of deciding the degree of guilt 
attaching to Madame Caillaux for having shot the 
editor of the ‘‘ Figaro’. But what began as a 
criminal case has developed into one of finance, politics 
and diplomacy. The jury may well be confused—as 
indeed one of them seems to have confessed—at this 
enlargement of the issue. Much of what has been 
admitted has struck the English legal mind as not 
evidence ; but it has at least made clear that Madame 
Caillaux had a real grievance against M. Calmette. 
The suspicion that incriminating political documents 
were held by one of the parties and might have been 
produced is dispelled ; but the actual letters which were 
published in the ‘‘ Figaro’’ and the further letters 
which were known to the editor, and which Madame 
Caillaux had reason to fear might be produced, were 
her excuse for the murder. On all sides it seems to 
be admitted that the defence of the unhappy woman 
has been more than adequate, but the actual crime has 
from time to time been almost forgotten in the other 
issues that have been raised. In particular, the 
political evidence given by a party opponent of M. 
Caillaux on Thursday—after the previous wife of the 
ex-Premier had quietly told him in an amazing scene 
that he had dishonoured himself—has intensified the 
feeling that the accused woman is the least important 
figure at the trial. 


The Parliamentary Art Committee may mean that we 
are half-way to a Ministry of Art, and one naturally 
begins to calculate whether the harm such an office will 
do will be set off by its good deeds. Roughly speaking, 
the side of Art that stands to gain is the Museum side; 
the National Gallery may at last get a decent annual grant 
wherewith to buy pictures; pressure may effectually be 
put on the Treasury to compel it to pay all Gallery 
officials adequately—and soon. But what about living 
artists? Would the Minister of Arts know anything 
about Art; would he know enough to care whether the 
good architects, painters, and sculptors got the impor- 
tant jobs, or would he merely give his official blessing 
to the regular academic traditions. The French, who 
have a Ministry of Arts, advise us to keep clear of one. 


This at least is sure: if the wrong men run the Minis- 
try the condition of living artists who matter will be 
worse in the long run. Art is about the last thing to 
thrive under bureaucratic systems. 


I have turned up the number of the SaTuRDAY 
Review (writes a correspondent), in which Mr. John 
Morley reviewed ‘* Les Travailleurs de la Mer ’’, and it 
is certainly an excellent piece of work. Is it not a fact 
that when Mr. Morley first came to London—with no 
more fame than an ordinary degree from Lincoln, 
Oxford, would give him—he had to strive very hard 
in literature or literary journalism to make himself 
at all secure? I have been told by an old associate of 
his that he and a friend virtually wrote between them 
all the reviews in a literary weekly of that day—or a 
little later—which has long since disappeared. By 
1866, however, Mr. Morley must have been coming by 
his own; in the following year appeared, I think, his 
first book, ‘‘ Edmund Burke’’. The review of Victor 
Hugo’s work is, by the way, not quite without a touch 
of that ‘‘ invective ’? which the reviewer himself, long 
afterwards, came to deprecate philosophically; for, 
writing of Hugo and the sea, the reviewer aims an 
arrow at Charles Kingsley, thus: ‘‘ Victor Hugo is 
not affected by the sea as other poets have been. Of 
course, nobody expected to find him talking silly non- 
sense about its moaning over the harbour-bar while 
men must work and women must weep, or reducing the 
sea to the common drawing-room measure of polished 
sentimental prettiness ”’. 


A would-be precisian—so we learn through a Press- 
cutting Agency—has been protesting in the ‘‘ Nation ”’ 
against the ‘‘ rich profusion of metaphor ’’ in Mr. F. E. 
Smith’s article ‘‘ Chamberlain’? in the SaTurDAy 
Review of 11 July, Heis shocked at the words ‘‘ The 
movement of social reform... would have been 
divorced from the crude virus of class hatred which 
supplies all Mr. Lloyd George’s driving power’’. 
What bad science and what bad metaphor, protests the 
pedant—-why, the one thing in the human body which 
does not supply driving power is virus or poison! And 
then he goes on to ask: What would the 
Merton College Common Room—Mr. F. E. Smith 
was a Fellow of Merton—think of it? 


We question whether our pedantic friend knows 
much about Common Rooms and their conversation. 
There is reason to believe he did not graduate there. 
But apart from this, what in the world is wrong with 
the metaphor and how is it confused? We should 
have thought that if anything it was meticulously 
accurate. Assume with the critic that poison is 
‘* the cne thing which does not supply driving power ”’ 
to a human body. Does not that perfectly explain 
why Mr. Lloyd George’s great social reform move- 
ment—his land reforms, his ninepence for fourpence 
insurance reforms, and all the rest of his ‘‘ refreshing 
fruits ’’—has utterly failed? Its author depended 
solely on ‘‘ the crude virus of class hatred ’’, which is 
the very worst driving power in a reformer that there 
can possibly be. 


A correspondent writes: How many who say ‘‘ as 
dead as Queen Anne ’”’ recognise that 1 August is the 
two hundredth anniversary of that event, and of the 
accession of the illustrious House of Hanover, in the 
person of a Prince who could speak no English? 
Bishop Atterbury was ready to go down to Whitehall 
and proclaim King James III. No one wanted the 
Elector and his frowsy fraus. But the Jacgbites were 
outwitted and unready. So there was end of an 
auld sang. We have all been bred up in the Liberal 
theory of Monarchy. But when on Monday last 
the personal authority of the Throne asserted if 
responsibility in a crisis of national fate, there wes 
response in almost all English hearts to a nobler ideal 
of Kingship than that old one. 49 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
“THE KING CAN DO NO—RIGHT.” 


? | ae summoning of a Conference by the King has 

been approved absolutely by all right-thinking 
people. It was a brave and straight attempt to pre- 
vent civil war, and the speech with which he opened 
the Conference on Tuesday, ringing with sincerity, per- 
fectly simple, and yet stately, has, we believe, deeply 
stirred the nation. 

The personnel of the Conference, too, commands 
entire approval. Mr. Asquith did wisely to choose 
Mr. Lloyd George as his colleague, for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has in this matter worked hard for a 
peaceful issue; the two Unionist leaders were the 
proper representatives of British Unionism; Captain 
Craig has been Sir Edward Carson’s chief organiser in 
Ulster; and, although some of Mr. Devlin’s friends 
would have preferred him to accompany Mr. Redmond 
to Buckingham Palace instead of Mr. Dillon, we believe 
that most Irish Nationalists would recognise that the 
older politician was a more suitable lieutenant for their 
leader. 

Yet the King’s action, proper and entirely constitu- 
tional, was instantly misinterpreted by Radical par- 
tisans in Parliament—there were a few honourable 
exceptions—and by the Radical Press, which has thus 
made of itself a laughing-stock and guy. Immediately 
the Conference was called a storm of abuse broke out 
in Radical journals. The King was denounced for 
unconstitutional interference in the affairs of Parlia- 
ment, accused of being influenced by Unionist friends 
and disregarding the advice of Liberals, and when his 
speech was published it was proclaimed by one Liberal 
journal as an ‘‘amazing’’ utterance, declared by 
another to be a grave constitutional innovation, while a 
third and even more unbalanced writer in another 
Radical newspaper roundly threatened the King that 
the coalition intended to raise the cry of King versus 
People at the next election. A new Radical doctrine 
suddenly emerged from this insane fury—The King 
can do no right, and when he appeals for a peaceful 
settlement he does most wrong. 

All decent people, to whatever party they belong, 
will reprobate these scandalous attacks with disgust 
and indignation. They recognise that the King has 
done his duty to his people in very difficult circum- 
stances, and hold it most infamous ingratitude that 
the cry of the King versus the People should be 
raised. 

Now in answer to this treasonable twaddle against 
the King it must be said that the responsibility for call- 
ing the Conference together rests entirely upon the 
Prime Minister. He did more than approve it; he sug- 
gested it. It is true that when he announced the Con- 
ference to the House of Commons he did not definitely 
say that the Conference was called at his suggestion ; 
he may have been restrained by the etiquette of his 
position as chief adviser to the Crown or by the chilling 
atmosphere of the Commons. Into the reasons which 
induced the economy of fact in his statement we have 
no desire to pry; but the fact that he advised the King 
to call the Conference, and that the King felt it his 
duty to take the advice, was made perfectly clear to 
each of the eight gentlemen who were commanded to 
the Conference in the command which summoned 
them. That is sufficient answer to the base cry that 
the King called the Conference at the instigation of 
some Court or Tory wirepuller who had access 10 
Buckingham Palace. 

Admittedly the calling of a Conference of party 
leaders at Buckingham Palace forms a new constitu- 
tional precedent: but the responsibility rests upon the 
author of many constitutional innovations, the Prime 
Minister himself. Admittedly, too, the King’s speech 
to the eight leaders, part of which was afterwaras 
published, was an innovation; but it was ap- 
proved by each of the eight members of the Con- 
ference—not least, we believe, by the two Irish 
Nationalists who, at some risk to their political 
influence with their own followers, loyally obeyed 


the King’s summons—and its publication was ap- 


| proved of. 


Only one phrase in the speech offered any target to 
the abuse which was waiting in default of argument 
and that was the grave sentence which stated that “ i 
day the cry of civil war is on the lips of the most 
responsible and sober-minded of my people”, jt 
mattered nothing to the Radical journalists that the 
phrase happened to be true: the truth is not at the 
moment their business. But it happened that the phrase 
could be distorted to mean that the Unionists and the 
Ulstermen were the most responsible and sober-minded 
of the King’s people—and it was so distorted. It was 
nothing to Radicals that the danger of civil war has 
been mentioned by the Prime Minister, who quite pro. 
perly remarked early this Session in the House of Com. 
mons that ‘‘ every one of us must desire to avoid civil 
war and bloodshed ’’ ; presumably they forgot that such 
men as Lord Loreburn, Dean Hensley Henson, the two 
Archbishops, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. Lloyd 
George—the latter so recently as last week—have all 
deplored the danger of civil war. All that they desired 
was to score a party point against the King. They 
represented that the King had referred to Ulstermen as 
the most responsible and sober-minded of his people— 
and began to calculate the chances of an election cam. 
paign on the issue of King versus People. 

The lie served—for a day. Then Mr. Asquith, who 
has already killed the Army v. People cry, killed this 
one in a sentence. He declared—what anybody but a 
Radical journalist would have known—that as the 
King*s Minister he took full responsibility for the 
King’s Speech, and that the King had taken no step 
independently of his Ministers. We shall see whether 
that definite statement will convince the members of 
Parliament and their aides-de-camp the Parliamentary 
correspondents of the Radical papers—the Scribes and 
Pharisees of to-day—that their new cry is as fatuous 
as its predecessors. 

The episode may or may not be at an end, but it has 
its value as showing in what manner Radicals fight a 
losing battle. Radicalism has taken pains to prove 
that it lives by attacking the institutions of its country. 
Sometimes it mistakes itself for an institution, and 
attacks itself—Mr. Holt’s rebellion is a recent example 
—in which case the results are not unhappy. But, to 
do it bare justice, it generally aims higher. We have 
heard in quick succession the cry of Peers versus People 
—the Radical minority deluding itself into the belief 
that it is the People—Army versus People, Church 
versus People, and now we have the threat of King 
versus People. When all these have failed there seems 
only one institution left; but we may yet hear the cry 
of God versus the People. Even the new theology has 
not yet postulated the Almighty as a democrat. 

This continual search for a new cry is a curious 
phenomenon. It proves the bankruptcy of construc- 
tive policy in the Radical camp—why have land reform 
and rating reform been abandoned?—and it demon- 
strates the nervous tension to which the party is 
reduced. Men who are sure of their health do not try 
a new medicine every week; politicians who are con- 
fident of their cause do not change their direction. 

The reason for the failure is that the English people 
are neither fools nor knaves, and they can tell a rogue 
from an honest man when they see him. They know 
well enough that it is neither King nor Army, Church 
nor People, that is at fault in this matter, but Parlia- 
ment under the Parliament Act. The Parliament Act has 
become a political boomerang. It was to strike the 
House of Lords; it has struck the House of Commons 
also. The Lords cannot amend the Commons Bills; 
neither can the Commons. The Parliament Act lays 
it down that nothing in the Act shall in any way 
diminish the rights and privileges of the House of 
Commons—and its first result in practice is that am 
Amending Bill is introduced in the House of Lords and 
a Conference called at Buckingham Palace. What is 
then the function of the House of Commons? Liberal 
members should ask the Prime Minister, who intro- 
duced the Amending Bill in the Lords, advised the King 
to call the Conference, and who is himself the author of 
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cea hich is th f his troubles 

Jiament Act, which is the source of his troubles. 
> yAsquith meant to make the House of Commons 
supreme : he has only succeeded in making it impotent. 


THE CONFERENCE, 


HE complexity of the political situation increases 
daily. Rumour follows upon rumour. Each 
hour brings its change. The decision of Mr. Asquith 
to advise the King to summon a Conference and his 
adoption of the grave words of the King’s speech 
show that the Government at last appreciate the 
danger to the nation. The rank and file of the Liberal 
party are openly disheartened. They cannot be brought 
to believe that Civil War is impending. They have 
been preaching so persistently that Ulster is bluffing 
that they cannot believe the truth, even when it is told 
by their own leaders. 

The Conference has met four times, but, from all 
accounts, to no purpose. We must say frankly that 
we are not surprised. The points in dispute do not 
admit of compromise. The views of Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. Redmond have been well known for 
some time. Every aspect of the Home Rule question 
has been discussed in the Press, in Parliament, and on 
the platform for nearly three years. 

So much has already happened in the way of con- 
versations and negotiations that the Government have 
long been acquainted with the maximum of concession 
which either Ulster or the Nationalists would make. 
No advance is possible unless one of the parties is pre- 
pared to yield something in principle. The difficulties 
are so great that no solution could possibly be reached 
by a mere adjustment of detail. 

On the one hand, Ulster people have made it quite 
clear that they will not submit to a Dublin Parliament, 
and that they will not cede any Ulster territory to the 
Nationalists which contains a large proportion of Pro- 
testant inhabitants. They have demanded the ex- 
clusion of the whole province, and for administrative 
reasons it would probably be the best solution. On the 
other hand, the Government apparently, while giving 
up the time limit, still adhere to’ their proposal for a 
plebiscite in individual counties., To this the Ulster- 
men will not agree, and with reason. A bare majority 
for Home Rule in any county under this scheme would 
transfer it to the Dublin Parliament. As the whole of 
Protestant Ulster is under arms, such a proposal is 
obviously impossible. 

The deliberations of the Conference are necessarily 
secret and we pay no attention to rumours of what has 
and what has not taken place, but a study of the 
distribution of parties in Ulster makes it clear that 
the greatest difficulty which the Conference must have 
had to consider is the question of Tyrone. Indeed, 
this was made public in the ‘‘ Times”’ last week. 
In a leading article on 27 June we discussed the 
possibility of removing from the province of Ulster 
those parts of the Border counties which are almost 
exclusively Roman Catholic. We pointed out that 
the complete segregation of Protestants and Catholics 
was impossible. The distribution of the population 
will not permit it. But it would be possible to draw 


-a line marking off the territory which is almost 


exclusively Roman Catholic. The eastern fringe of 
Donegal, which is strongly Protestant, should be in- 
cluded in the excluded area. To the Nationalists might 
be given a strip in the south of Co. Fermanagh, 
the whole of Co. Cavan except a small corner on 
the Monaghan border—and the whole of South Mona- 
ghan and the extreme southern corner of Co. Armagh. 
It would be possible to make these adjustments by 
One continuous boundary line. This might provide 
a solution. With minor exceptions, all the territory 
south of that line would be Roman Catholic. 

Such an agreement would entail the complete ex- 
clusion of Co. Tyrone. Tyrone is the largest county 
in Ulster. It has a population of over 140,000. It is 
impossible to provide any scheme for splitting up the 
county; 45 per cent. of the electorate are Unionists. 


In the greater part of the county Protestants and 
Catholics are evenly divided. The Protestants are in 
a slight majority in the south; the Catholics have a 
slight majority in the north. On the Londonderry 
Border in the north and on the marshy shore of Lough 
Neagh the Catholics are very strong. 

No juggling with electoral areas can possibly get 
over this difficulty. The Ulster Volunteer Force in Co. 
Tyrone is 10,000 strong, and it is known that the 
Tyrone regiment is more efficient and better organised 
than any other regiment in Ulster. Therefore, on the 
face of it, the Ulster people will never surrender 
Tyrone. On the other hand, for reasons which are not 
clear, the Nationalists also refuse to allow Tyrone to 
be excluded. There are other points of difficulty—the 
City of Londonderry, Co. Fermanagh, and Co. 
Monaghan. But unless the Tyrone difficulty can be 
met, the discussion of other points is useless. 

While, therefore, we welcome any attempt to bring 
party leaders together in order to arrive at a settle- 
ment, we are not sanguine that anything can come of 
it, and we deprecate the idea, which prevails in non- 
political circles, that the summoning of a Conference 
means that the question is practically settled. 

Throughout this controversy the optimists have 
seized every occasion to assume that the matter was 
on the eve of a satisfactory solution. This view is 
generally taken by people ignorant of the facts, and 
it is only by close attention to the relations of parties 
in Ireland that it is possible to keep a clear view 
of the situation. Indeed, while the summoning of a 
Conference is in itself a good thing, we cannot avoid 
the suspicion that Mr. Asquith, whose reputation for 
postporement is well known, will take advantage of 
the temptation to use the Conference as a means of 
postponing the final issue which he is so anxious to 
avoid. Already we see signs of it. The Conference 
meets for a short time every day, apparently without 
any progress. The Amending Bill, which was to 
have come on on Monday, has been postponed in- 
definitely. According to Mr. Asquith’s answer in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, the whole of next 
week is to be taken up by Supply. We cannot see 
the object of this delay. Possibly the Government 
mean to finish off their financial business as soon as 
possible, to drop the Amending Bill, and wind up the 
Session by presenting the Home Rule Bill for the Royal 
Assent. Such a course, if persisted in, must lead to 
disaster. We trust, therefore, that the Opposition 
leaders will not permit the Conference to be used as 
a means of misleading the nation into the belief that 
the matter is in process of being settled if that is not 
the case. We have had such experience of tricks and 
manoeuvring by the Government that we must be 
on our guard. It is desirable that the nation should 
be kept fully informed as to the situation. It is now 
only a matter of days before things come to an issue. 
Time is short, and if the Conference cannot effect a 
settlement the country should be informed at once, in 
order that some other expedient may be tried. 

The air is full of rumours, and the latest among 
them, which we believe to be well founded, is that 
there is a serious split between Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Devlin. 

It is matter for comment that Mr. Devlin, who is 
known to represent the extreme section of the Nation- 
alists, was not summoned to the Conference. This 
lends colour to the subsequent report that the extreme 
section of the Nationalists are becoming restive. They 
threaten to break away from Mr. Redmond’s leader- 
ship. They believe that he is inclined to give away too 
much. For this reason it is unlikely that the Nation- 
alists can be persuaded to agree to any further con- 
cessions. 

The position at home and abroad is so grave that 
the Cabinet must hesitate to present the Home Rule Bill 
for the Royal Assent. In spite of Radical protests to 
the contrary, aJ) the omens point to an early General 
Election. 
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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


HE Austrian Note to Servia has been presented, 
and its terms made public; and though its 
language is cértainly uncompromising, it by no 
means confirms the alarming rumours of the 
last few days. As was expected, Austria has 
made herself exceedingly unpleasant, and the delay in 
her action has intensified ill-feeling both in Servia 
and in Russia. The tradition that Austria is a bully 
still persists in some quarters in England, and the 
suggestion has been made that this delay was part of a 
policy of deliberate exasperation. We entirely disagree 
with any such opinion; in our view the exemplary 
patience shown by Austria affords the best hope of a 
satisfactory outcome of this grave crisis. ~ It would 
have been so easy for Austria to push matters to an 
issue. The heir to the throne had been barbarously 
assassinated; his murder was undoubtedly due to a 
widespread political conspiracy ; and there was unfor- 
tunately nothing’ in the previous attitude of Servia 
towards Austria, nor in the demeanour of the Serbs 
after the tragedy, to discredit in advance the suspicion 
that the Servian Government was itself aware, if not 
of the plot to murder, at Kast of the movement to 
subvert Austrian rule in the annexed provinces. That 
situation alone would have justified Vienna in demand- 
ing instant satisfaction from the quarrelsome little 
State across the Danube, but only when we also con- 
sider the pressure put upon the monarch by the Hun- 
garian Ministry, eager to seize the chance of enabling 
the Magyars to assert themselves over the Slavs, can 
we properly appreciate the debt which Europe owes to 
the old Emperor for his insistence on mature delibera- 
tion. 

At first the popular demand in Austria was that an 
ultimatum should be presented to Servia demanding 
the immediate banishment from Servian territory of 
Army officers and others whose names figured on a list 
drawn up by the Austrian police. The actual ultima- 
tum only requires that Servia will consent to live ‘‘ on 
neighbourly terms’’ with Austria, in accordance with 
her promise of March 1909; and, as an earnest of her 
good faith, will cease to foster a conspiracy against 
Austrian rule which does not stop short of murder. 
This is a very clever way of presenting Austria’s 
terms. On the one hand it reminds the Austrian 
public that their country still exacts the fulfilment of 
the conditions which embodied her diplomatic triumph 
in the Bosnian affair. On the other hand it avoids 
giving any opportunity of intervention to the other 
interested Great Powers, Italy and Russia. Given the 
chance, Italy might come to an Albanian arrangement 
with the Serbs and their allies the Greeks; given the 
chance, Russia would seek by her vigorous champion- 
ship of Servia to compensate for the destruction of her 
influence in Bulgaria, and thus reiterate her claim to 
be the protector of the Southern Slavs. But how can 
Italy feel that the balance of influence in Albania is 
threatened, or Russia that the independence of a Slav 
State is menaced, when Austria simply requests her 
neighbour to observe the comity of nations, even 
though that request is couched in the most peremptory 
terms? There is nothing in this to make Russia feel 
that her honour requires her to assert herself. 

All would be well were not Austro-Russian relations 
—our real concern, for Servia is no more than a bone of 
contention—still as strained as they have ever been 
during the last five critical years. This strain 
lends great importance to the attitude of the rivals’ 
allies, Germany and France. The visit of the French 
President to Russia was planned long ago and only 
accidentally coincides with-the present crisis. But the 
circumstances of the moment have given special sig- 
nificance to the toasts exchanged. It will be noted 
that the Tsar’s personal greeting to the President was 
unusually warm, that both speakers emphasised the 
community of interests of their respective States, and 
that both were emphatic as to the pacific aims of their 
common policy. Thus the delicacy shown by Vienna 
has been fully appreciated in St. Petersburg, and the 
speeches, whose delivery was awaited with some 


anxiety, have rather eased the situation. The attitude 
of Germany is equally satisfactory. In 1909 German 
threw her shield over her ally, and by what amounted 
to a threat of war to Russia ended the crisis to Austria’s 
advantage. But German opinion has always been hostile 
to a policy of Eastern adventure, and is now expressing 
itself with some vigour. True, the language of 
the official organ of the German Foreign Office has 
been cryptic, but the ‘‘ Frankfurter. Zeitung ”’, the chief 
representative of German business interests, has been 
loud in its protests. It has called attention to the cok 
lapse of prices on the Vienna Stock Exchange and the 
stagnation of Austrian trade; has noted the injuries 
done to German commerce and industry by the series 
of crises over Morocco and the Balkans; and has made 
it clear that Germany’s present interest is not only the 
maintenance of peace, but the restoration of tranquillity, 
The close relations existing between the Frankfurt 
paper and the Foreign Office make it tolerably certain 
that these views are respected in influential quarters. 

If, then, we refuse to take a pessimistic view of the 
present situation, that is due to our belief that the Aus- 
trian and Russian Governments are showing all due 
moderation and that the powerful influences of both 
Paris and Berlin are making for peace. Italian 
diplomacy, though hardly bellicose, in spite of the 
recent mobilisation order, is at least rather equivocal, 
It is Italy’s policy to keep on good terms with both 
Austria and Russia for as long as possible, so that, 
when the crisis comes, she may be free to fish as she 
pleases in troubled waters. Finally we may add a word 
of regret that, owing partly to our preoccupation with 
Irish affairs and partly to the silence of the Foreign 
Secretary, British opinion is entirely uninterested in 
the European situation and is exercising no influence on 
its development. 


A MOTTO FOR LONDON. 


. ONDON wants a motto. Or, rather, the London 
County Council wants it—which is not quite the 
same thing. It is to be a motto befitting an ultra- 
modern body—a motto not looking back to the musty 
past, but giving a hint of the glories Greater London is 
to reach under the guidance of the L.C.C. A brand 
new motto, in short, to go with the brand new coat-of- 
arms the Council has evolved with the assistance of a 
somewhat more venerable institution, It seems to be 
a rather difficult quest. For the Council is not going to 
be put off with any well-worn Latin tag such as might 
suffice for a less up-to-date body. Latin, usually a very 
present help in this class of trouble, is rejected as 
undemocratic, suggestive of an outworn culture, 
reminiscent of feudalism. The motto for London must 
be in plain, straightforward English; it must be terse 
and pointed; it must be, if possible, applicable to the 
London of to-day, with a glance forward to the London 
of to-morrow. 

No one can quarrel with this as an ideal. . But there 
are terrifying possibilities that in its efforts. to avoid 
the commonplace the Council may achieve the ludicrous. 
The suggestions made so far are eminently disquieting. 
They seem chiefly to emanate from people of the Sapsea 
type; they savour of the monumental style, with mourn- 
ing angels in the chastest taste at lowest prices com- 
patible with good workmanship. Wordy inanity is the 
prevailing feature, whether the phrase happens to be 
conceived in a pious, or a fanciful, or merely a vulgar 
spirit. Let it be admitted at once that the difficulties 
are not small. English is not on the whole a good lan- 
guage for this sort of thing. Johnson was not simply a 
prejudiced pedant because he preferred Latin for 
epitaphs and inscriptions generally. For it is a superb 
vehicle for commonplaces and truisms. It is neat, com- 
pact, and sonorous. It has the knack, as the Chinese 
hold of their ideographs, of conveying a good deal. more 
than the face value. It has no fone ends in the way 


of articles and stray prepositions to mar the perfect. 


tidiness of a sentence. Every phrase is cut as with a 
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chisel. Moreover, there is the mighty force of associa- 
tion. Latin has been used for so long for these pur- 

ses that it seems to harmonise with human-faced leo- 

ards, tango-dancing lions, centaurs, merlins volant 
and other heraldic beasts. In such company.a scrap 
of modern English gives a slight shock ; one has rather 
the feeling of meeting a unicorn in the Strand. How- 
ever, Latin is excluded, and there’s an end of it. It 
only remains to find an English phrase that means 
something, not too clumsy, and with no vulgar associa- 
tions. 

Even so modest an ambition seems difficult of realisa- 
tion. Some hundreds of suggestions have already been 
made. Most of them are nonsense pure and simple, 
and interesting only because they reveal the many lights 
in which London can be regarded. For example, there 
is the Radical who rejoices in alien immigration. He 
proposes, “‘ A welcome here to all ’’, which would sug- 

st ‘‘A present from Margate ’’ if it did not more 
irresistibly recall ‘‘ Let ’em all come’’. Then there is 
what may be called the Bloomsbury boarding-house 
mind, which decides that ‘‘A Home from Home’”’ 
indicates forcibly but simply the all-embracing 
hospitality of our capital. Pride in London’s greatness 
inspires a good many inventions: ‘‘ Great and ever 

ter ’’, ‘‘ England’s Heart and Soul ’’, ‘‘ Resort and 
mart of all the earth ’’, and so forth. Of this class is 
the vaguely boastful ‘‘ London Only ”’, which has the 
obvious disadvantage of suggesting the railway guard’s 
cry at Crewe or Exeter. Imperial sentiment is 
righteously but somewhat injudiciously moved. For 
who could vote in favour of adopting the device ‘‘ The 
Empire City ’’? It savours far too powerfully of Earl’s 
Court or Shepherd’s Bush. Many of the tags read like 
fragments torn from old election addresses. ‘‘ The 
People’s Welfare is Supreme’’, ‘‘ Efficiency and 
Economy ’’—it must be a poor joke! Can there be any 
living creature capable of conceiving such tawdry refuse 
as fit for London to face gods and mortals with? The 
people who vaguely believe that inapt alliteration is a 
substitute for point are, of course, fruitful in ideas of 
their own kind. To one, London is. ‘‘ First, Friendly, 
Free’’. She has ‘‘ Health and Happiness ’’, ‘‘ Tradi- 
tion, Trade, Triumph ’’, ‘‘ Liberty, Charity, Charm ’’, 
and a score of other miscellaneous qualities beginning 
with the same capital letter. Broadly speaking, it may 
be said that original mottoes are wonderfully bad, and 
selected mottoes dreadfully trite. 

It is curious that the English poets seem to give so 

little help. Plenty of them talk about the Thames— 
‘the ancient river singing as he goes ’’, and so forth— 
and references to particular parts of London and special 
aspects of London are common enough. But consider- 
ing the great number of men of genius to whom Len- 
don has given birth or shelter, it is strange that none 
has condensed in an immortal phrase the soul and 
majesty of the great city. Our writers, rather, have set 
themselves to slander and belittle London. They 
dwell chiefly on its lack of any soul. ‘‘ London is a 
roost for every bird.’’ ‘‘ London, the needy villain’s 
general home, the common sewer of Paris and of 
Rome.”’ ‘‘ Hell is a City much like London.” 
“‘ Spotted with all crimes.’’ ‘‘ Much that I love and 
more that I admire, and all that I abhor.’’ ‘‘ Huge 
London, huger every day, o’er six fair counties spreads 
its hideous sway.’’ ‘‘ That monstrous tuberosity of 
civilised life, the capital of England.’’ The main idea 
running through these quotations, taken at random, 
but very fairly representative, is of a great amorphous 
cosmopolitan place, too big for any pride of citizen- 
ship—a ‘‘ wen ’’, as Cobbett was never tired of calling 
it. The men of letters are evidently hopeless. Of 
Biblical texts and pious sentiments there are enough and 
to spare, but what is not irrelevant is usually wholly 
undistinguished.. There seems to be a considerable 
volume of opinion in favour of ‘‘ God: Encompass us ”’, 
in imitation of the ‘‘ Domine Dirige Nos’’ of the City 
of London. The awkward succession of sibilants, how- 
ever, would seem to be fatal. It is too excellent a 
police test of sobriety to be suited to general use. 


One thing is to be noted—and that is that, judging 
from the numberless suggestions, English is a very 
bad language to boast in. Nearly all the proud devices 
are quite offensively arrogant. ‘‘ No Mean City”’ is 
almost the only one which fails to strike the false note 
of braggadocio, and that because it is one of the few 
neat English phrases that imitate the Latin double 
negative. On the whole, the unavailing search for the 
right word has done much to justify our fathers in 
their preference for the old universal tongue. It is not 
easy to express a fine idea finely in three or four Eng- 
lish words. ‘The genius of our language demands fairly 
generous conditions as to space. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
PROBLEMS OF REUNION. 
By BisHop FrRopsHAM. 


HE 171st Annual Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church has been sitting this week in 
Leeds. In his inaugural address, the President, the 
Rev. F. S. Collier, laid emphasis upon the fact that 
Wesleyan Methodists claimed to be a distinct part of 
the great Catholic Church. This is no new claim. As 
long ago as 1891 the late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
wrote in the ‘‘ Methodist Times’’ as follows :— 
‘* Methodism is quite peculiar among the Noncon- 
formist Churches of this country in retaining so much 
of the Catholic side of truth and worship which other 
Nonconformist bedies have neglected. Methodism 
alone has, in many of her most important chapels, a 
liturgical service. In all her sanctuaries she uses 
sacramental forms. which are derived, like those of the 
historic Churches, from remote Christian antiquity. 
She has always made the position and authority of the 
Christian ministry entirely independent of the caprice 
of particular congregations. These peculiarities 
differentiate Methodism very markedly from _ the 
ancient Dissenting communities of this realm.’’ It is 
frequently claimed that the Church of England occupies 
a valuable strategic position in the movement towards 
the reunion of Christendom. How many Churchmen, 
who freely use the phrase, have realised that a similar 
position is claimed by Wesleyan Methodists who 
believe that they ‘‘ stand in sympathy and temper of 
mind between the Anglican Church on the one hand 
and the ‘ Free Churches.’ on the other ’’ ? 

Considered historically, there is nothing strange in 
the statement that there is a close affinity between 
Wesleyanism and Anglicanism. John Wesley was a 
Church of England clergyman, and he professed him- 
self to be nothing else until the day of his death. His 
followers, at least for many years, attended Church and 
Chapel with perfect content to themselves, and with 
good conscience towards others. For good or for evil 
the followers of John Wesley have split into several 
organisations, but during the Conference in Leeds 
there was. to be laid upon the table of the house a 
report of a Committee appointed. to consider the pos- 
sibility of Methodist reunion in Great Britain. ‘‘ The 
Times ’’, in recording this piece of information, re- 
marked that it was doubtful if such modified reunion 
were ‘‘ within the region of practical politics. In the 
Conference there is considerable divergence of opinion. 
Among the younger men many feel that there is a 
closer relationship between Wesleyanism and Angli- 
canism than between. Wesleyanism and other branches 
of Methodism.’’ This will be somewhat surprising to 
many who are interested in the larger problems of 
reunion. Without attaching too great a value to the 
statement, it points to the unwisdom of taking hasty 
or immature action, even with the best motives in the 
world, which may lead to the disuse of ancient land- 
marks. So far as may be judged from the variation 
of sentiment said. to: exist in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, and. still more from a recent noteworthy 
rapprochement between Anglicans and Presbyterians in 
Australia, corporate reunion would: seem to be many 
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weary years ahead. But it is something to know that 
we are rising into a higher, clearer atmosphere in which 
men loathe to differ and determine to understand. It 
is also something to find that the Church of England, 
with all its failures, possesses certain desirable features 
that make it attractive to some Nonconformists, who 
do not become, for that reason, one whit less attached 
to their own form of Christianity. 

That Wesleyan Methodism has an elastic form of 
worship all are aware. We who have so little elasticity 
in our services often long for more. But how many 
Churchmen know that the ‘‘ People called Methodists ”’ 
have a liturgical ‘‘ Book of Public Prayers and Ser- 
vices ’’ based upon the Book of Common Prayer? In 
a nervous dread of ‘‘ sacerdotalism ’’, comparatively 
lately, they amended the original book, but there is said 
to be a growing inclination to use in its entirety the 
English Liturgy. The interiors of Wesleyan Churches, 
also, show more and more care for proper proportion 
in public worship. The Wesleys themselves were 
convinced believers in the Sacramental theory of 
Divine Grace. So as a rule are their followers to-day. 
In Sacramental teaching Wesleyans are in general 
accord with moderate Churchmen. Their rule is that 
both Sacraments should be administered ‘‘ according 
to the form of the Established Church’”’. Although a 
revised Book of Offices is in use, it is distinctly laid 
down that the older forms are not prohibited. The 
Office of the Holy Communion in the revised book is 
almost identical with that in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The revised Baptismal Office, from a Church- 
man’s point of view, may not be altogether satisfac- 
tory, but it is an enormous advance on what is allowed 
in other Nonconformist bodies. Some Methodist 
Churches use the Book of Common Prayer for both 
Sacraments, and some ministers make the ‘‘ manual 
acts ’’ even where the revised Office, which makes no 
mention of them, is in use. 

Wesleyan Methodist Ministers think highly of their 
Ordination, which is performed almost identically in 
the manner laid down by the Book of Common Prayer. 
The actual sentence of Ordination is precative, not 
declarative, but the idea of grace following is there. 
The Wesleyan ‘ succession’’, in the laying-on of 
hands, was broken in this country for some years after 
Wesley’s death, though the Conference soon resumed it. 
In America such ‘‘ Presbyterian succession ’’ has never 
been broken. American ‘‘ Presbyters’’ frequently 
take part in English Wesleyan Ordinations. Many 
English Ministers value their unbroken succession 
through Wesley, which came in this way, although it 
makes no distinction in their ministry. Against 
Episcopacy qua Episcopacy Methodism has no unsur- 
mountable objection. No doubt many English 
Ministers regard it as of the bene esse, although not of 
the esse, of the Church, while in America Episcopacy 
has become a recognised Methodist institution. |The 
point is that Wesleyan Methodists feel that they have 
an affinity with Anglicans, not on those points of free- 
dom to which attention is most frequently drawn, but 
on the side of faith and order of which Anglicans them- 
selves are tempted to make too little as well as too 
much. 

It is not easy to estimate at its full value this 
“Catholic movement’? among Wesleyan Methodists. 
[t certainly must not be at all associated with any 
Romeward tendency that may be noticeable in certain 
Anglican quarters. In the main, and this is a very 
important factor, it is a spiritual movement. This fact 
may be recognised from a very remarkable manual of 
devotion, compiled by a Wesleyan Methodist Layman, 
Sir Henry Lunn, and entitled the ‘‘ Love of Jesus ”’. 
Those who peruse the manual will be deeply impressed, 
not only by the spirit of true devotion, but by the 
matter and the arrangement of the contents. High 
Churchmen will not be surprised when they are told 
that Father Stanton was so delighted with the manual 
that he sent several copies to his friends. The use of 
retreats is not unknown as a means for increasing the 
spiritual life. The ‘‘ Guild of Divine Service ”’ 


is a remarkable movement in the Wesleyan Methodist 
body. It aims at a more loyal and intelligent obsery. 
ance of existing regulations in regard to public wor. 
ship, such as provision of accommodation for kneelj 
at prayer; keeping the great seasons and Festivals of 
the Christian Church ; the regular and reverent obsery. 
ance of the Sacrament of Holy Communion without 
abridgement or mutilation; the fostering in y. 
people of the habit of reverent demeanour in the House 
of God; the discontinuance of the use of churches for 
entertainments and the discouragement of all festivities 
on Good Friday ; the due observance of the Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism; the restricting of the Lord’s Table 
to its proper use. Can any Churchman fail to be 
touched by such aspirations as these? Can any fail to 
be sympathetic with their holders? 

In recording these facts the writer is not unconscious 
that, in many quarters of Wesleyan Methodism, there 
is a strong prejudice against Anglicanism. This is 
due, partly, to the intolerant attitude of too many of 
the Anglican clergy. It may also be due to a certain 
ignorance which is said, by Wesleyan Methodists them. 
selves, to exist among their own connection, with 
regard to their true theological position. The writer is 
in no sense desirous of posing as an authority. Still 
less would he wish to be regarded as a censor morum 
either of Anglicanism or of Wesleyan Methodism. He 
simply hails with delight the many points of agreement 
between two very important Christian bodies so closely 
connected in their history, and he is content to look 
forward to a closer and a wider co-operation in the 
future. 

Two days before the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
draws to its close, the Central Consultative Body, 
under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
will meet at Lambeth to discuss certain problems of 
missionary work associated with the name Kikuyu. 
Not one of those who gather in that historic building 
will be careless of the future. They will welcome co- 
operation of Christian men on the mission field where- 
ever such co-operation is right. But they will be wise 
if they weigh well the burning words used by the ex- 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference with 
regard to the importance of theological Christianity. 
A non-theological Church must be a non-intelligent 
Church, and a non-intelligent Church can never main- 
tain its position as a great saving factor in the world. 


THE CAILLAUX CASE AND THE PUBLIC. 
By ERNEST DIMNET. 


OME people have the habit—before visiting an 
interesting country, town, or monument of which 
they have only a vague idea, or before meeting a person 
of consequence—of jotting down the main lineaments of 
the image which any name raises in our minds. If one 
is interested in the working of the imagination and in 
the succession of one’s mental impressions it is wise to 
do so. For no sooner have we caught a glimpse of 
the towers and ramparts of the city we frequently saw 
rising from the semi-individuation of its name, or of 
the visage to which we attached a definite expression 
as we heard details concerning its owner, than all we 
had imagined is dispelled like the memory of the most 
fugitive dreams, and in presence of the reality we are 
sometimes sorry to have lost what was our own 
creation. 

Shortly after these lines are read Mme. Caillaux will 
have been tried and the verdict of the jury will fill num- 
lerless sheets in London as well as in Paris. From that 
moment all that we thought, imagined, or even heard 
about the case—in fact, all that has fed our imagina- 
tion for months—will vanish, and our minds will be left 
vacant and inactive, as they generally are before a fait 
accompli which nothing can change. It may be useful, 
then, to refresh our imaginations by remembering how 
| we felt before the excitement of the case began with 
| the daily outpour of extras, in the languor easily 
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changed to irritability of the hot July afternoons, and 
before it gave out with the publication of the final news. 

What I notice first of ail is the semi-indifference of 
the Press. Four months ago most newspaper editors 
considered the murder of M. Calmette from the pro- 
fessional standpoint. They resented the interference 
of Mme. Caillaux in a campaign which they regarded 
as absolutely fair, and their language was violent and 
threatening. I remember three or four admirable 
editorials in ‘‘ Paris-Midi ’’ from the pen of that gifted 
journalist, M. Maurice de Waleffe. To-day, with the 
exception of the ‘‘ Figaro”’, naturally, and of a few 
papers habitually high-strung like the ‘* Autorité ”’, the 
‘‘ Libre Paroie ’’, the ‘‘ Action Francaise ’’, the tone is 
that of detached information, and we feel that in case 
of a verdict favourable to Mme. Caillaux we may count 
on judicial and serene, or, at most, on sarcastic leaders 
without anything like a corporative protest. This 
evidently is the consequence of the long interval which 
the court has suffered to elapse between the offence 
and the trial: modern newspapers, with the education 
which they themselves give to their readers, cannot but 
rapidly exhaust even a powerful emotion. 

With the public it is a different thing. It is a fact 
that the Caillaux case has been on its mind since the 
spring even more than the income tax. The curiosity 
about the final issue, the excitement of seeing that 
powerful orator M. Labori pitted against the most 
incisive of cross-examiners M. Chenu, are not the 
chief elements of its interest. I am surprised to see 
how clearly people seem to have digested the chief facts 
of the case. The exposé of the public prosecutor, M. 
Herbaux, as it appeared in the ‘‘ Temps ”’ last week, 
is criticised by the man in the street exactly as it is 
by most of the seven or eight hundred advocates who 
daily haunt the Palais de Justice. This gentleman, 
whose business it would be, as Harpagon says in 
“|’Avare’’, ‘‘ to give the most criminal appearance to 
the case ’’, admits, it is true, that the murder was pre- 
meditated; but he also admits the explanation which 
M. Caillaux has tried to put upon it—that Mme. 
Caillaux murdered M. Calmette because she was afraid 
of the publication of letters ‘‘ exposing her sentimental 
life’’. The public does not take this view, and it 
seems surprised at the prosecutor not sharing its 
own, which is that Mme. Caillaux was afraid of the 
publication in the ‘‘Figaro’’ of the Fabre document 
proving the complicity of M. Caillaux with the maroon 
financier Rochette. |The Parisian public does not 
believe at all in a paroxysm of modesty on the part of 
Mme. Caillaux. It is much more inclined to believe, 
like the juge d’instruction—in the report published six 
weeks ago—that Mme. Caillaux was egged on by her 
husband, and that the ‘‘ sentimental paroxysm ’”’ theory 
was invented after the deed; in fact, in her first 
examination by the judge Mme. Caillaux accounted for 
her action by her indignation at the injustice with which 
the ‘‘ Figaro’’ had treated her husband, and it was 
only after she had been allowed to have four private 
interviews with M. Caillaux that she came out with the 
other explanation. So whatever may be the verdict, 
the public will retain its belief that if extenuating cir- 
cumstances are to be found for Mme. Caillaux they 
ought to be sought in the panic of her husband who 
should be beside her in the dock as the real inciter of 
her deed. 

As to the future, it is evident that public opinion 
wishes for the condemnatien not of Mme. Caillaux, but 
of the wife of M. Caillaux. Yet it does not wish it 
very hard. Every now and then we hear the expression 
of a growing mistrust of the jury, and of a disgust at 
its extreme leniency; but, all the same, indulgence is 
in the air, and when a woman is concerned it is almost 
a matter of.course. But this is not the chief motive 
for a sort of carelessness. The public feels that the 
connection between this case and politics cannot be 
helped, and it assumes the attitude which is natural to 
French people the moment mere politics are in ques- 
tion—that is to say, it is on its guard against a prob- 
able waste of energy. Mme. Caillaux may be 
acquitted, for nobody knows anything about the thirty- 


six gentlemen from among whom the twelve jurymen 
were selected. Four months is a long time; and 
who knows but the lists have not been carefully mani- 
pulated? Then she may be condemned for form’s 
sake; she may be sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, out of which the four months she has served 
already would be deducted and multiplied by two. 
There would remain only a year and four months, and 
as the prisoner would be certain to prefer the solitary 
cell system to imprisonment with common offenders 
these sixteen months would be divided by two. It 
seems hardly worth while to get excited over eight 
months’ imprisonment. Add that Mme. Caillaux, in 
prison as at large, will never be simply number so-and- 
so, but the wife of M. Caillaux. The treatment, she 
has received so far at Saint Lazare is, in spite of the 
very awkward explanations of the director, an extra- 
ordinary exception, and it is hardly surprising that an 
excitable person who witnessed it as a prisoner herself 
should have gone mad with jealousy. A prisoner who 
was allowed two rooms instead of one, and in favour 
of whom one of the two rooms was made to hold the 
place of the common parlour; who received the visits 
of her husband without any witnesses in the most 
critical portion of her examination; who was suffered 
to enjoy every kind of luxury before her sentence, 
would undoubtedly not be dealt with severely after. 
Who knows anything about penitentiaries? Who 
knows even where they are? Who ever heard anything 
about what is going on in them? Nobody doubts that 
the moment Mme. Caillaux entered the prison she 
would require medical advice, and this, of course, would 
be given not by the rusty practitioner attached to the 
establishment, but by a Parisian physician who would 
be sure to be a man of the world. Eight months in an 
infirmary with a large garden adjoining it, the devoted 
care of nuns very much afraid of the Caillaux kind, 
and the frequent visits of M. Caillaux himself, would 
be a light punishment for murder. All this the public 
realises; and, feeling a vague fear of being imposed 
upon after the sentence as before, it hangs between the 
wish of a condemnation and the wish of an acquit- 
ment which, at all events, would be refreshingly 
scandalous. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. 
By H. 


have always felt a difficulty when I have talked on 
literature to others when I have heard them talk 
or read what they have written, for they seem to me to 
regard literature with quite another eye than mine. 
They view it and they speak of it as a thing in itself, 
apart from life, having relations to life, but not being 
of it. 
Now, to me literature is simply a phenomenon of life. 
It is one of the thousand ways in which the life that is 
in us expresses itself; it comes from an inward neces- 
sity in the writer, ‘and its success or not is according 
to whether it meets a need of life in him who reads it. 
Like all the food we eat, it is product of life, and it 
ministers to life wholesomely or the reverse. Thus to 
me literature is not an entity; it cannot be considered 
in itself; it has no canons of its own, but submits to 
the same tests as the life of which it is a part. ‘‘ Art 
for art’s sake’ is a phrase that to me is void of mean- 
ing. Perfection in expression is greatly to be desired 
and is a pure delight, but only inasmuch as it helps 
to the clearness of understanding of the writer’s view 
of life. Mere beauty of phrase that expresses nothing, 
that contains nothing, has no more life than a soap 
bubble, and ornament added to a subject confuses and 
distracts. Therefore, I have always taken literature as 
a part of life. I have not gone to it to get away from 
life. I find life and the living full of interest, deeper 
than any paper thing could be. If it be not so to 
many, I think the fault is not so much in life as in he 
who lives it. If the servant girl seeks relief from the 
drab of her existence by reading of imaginary 
duchesses, and if the duchess seeks escape in reading 
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of imaginary peasants, that is because each is not able 
to live her life. Partly she is afraid and partly the 
conditions of life which are framed by spiritual cowards 
like herself bind her in, So she escapes into a dream- 
land, just as an unhappy man takes too much beer, 
not as a pleasant and healthful stimulant to an increased 
life, but in order to drown life for a time, because life 
is unendurable. 

Therefore literature has always appealed to me in so 
far as it has shown me more of life, furnished me with 
explanations of the life I live and see, shown to me 
sides I had not known before. I take it as part of 
life, making life fuller, clearer and sweeter. For this 
reason histories of literature have never interested me. 
You cannot take literature apart from life and write 
a history of it. The literature of to-day does not come 
from the literature of yesterday. That of to-day is 
born of life as it is to-day; it is an outcome of that life. 
The literature of yesterday came from the life of yester- 
day. That there is in literature a certain sequence and 
evolution is natural, because life is an evolution. The 
life of to-day evolved from that of yesterday. There- 
fore, the evolution of literature follows the evolution of 
life; they explain each other. Literature has no 
separate existence or evolution of its own. It is not a 
parasite on life, but an expression of life. — 

It is the same with the literature of nations. English 
writers have never, I think, learnt from French nor 
vice versa; neither literature has directly influenced the 
other. But indirectly this is so. Nations who are 
neighbours profoundly affect each others’ lives, and the 
same attitude of life that in one produced romanticism, 
for instance, might, when assumed by the other, do 
the same. 

I have never been able, then, to admit that there are 
schools of writing—the Lake School, for instance—nor 
to classify writers into periods, or, in fact, in any way 
to take literature away from life and speak of it as 
separate. In the spring the fields and woods are gay 
with the primroses, the daffodils and cowslips; 
summer gives us roses, and autumn poppies; but each 
kind does not come at its time by imitation. Each 
succeeding variety is related, not to its predecessor, 
but to its stem, and that to the earth beneath. The 
daffodil has not learnt from the crocus, nor the 
rose from the. daffodil. They are related through the 
dry winds of spring, the sun of summer, or the autumn 
rains. Spring down in France is earlier, but our 
flowers do not bloom because they have learnt to do so 
from French flowers. 

Even in technique, which is but a method, not a 
thing, I do not think there is much real influence. 
There is a temporary copying by little men of great 
masters’ surface attractions, but it amounts to nothing 
—no copies ever do. 

Therefore in literature I have no canons at all, except 
that it be true to life. So, though I greatly prefer some 
books to others, some styles to others, a great deal that 
the critics call good literature I cannot stand, and some 
that they call bad has interest for me. 

For instance, a book may be written in delicate 
English; it may express fine sentiments, it may be 
logical and correct; yet if ithave no humanity I cannot 
read it. I mean exactly what I say; I cannot read 
through it, because my attention is not caught. It 
wanders, and I forget the book. Thus some of the 
best known books must remain to me for ever unread. 
I had as soon eat sawdust or munch soap-bubbles. On 
the other hand, there are books that critics despise 
which interest me. They may be “‘ bad ’’, but they are 
widely read, and I want to know why. There must be 
something in them which appeals to these many 
readers. What is that thing? The book may be 
diseased, the symptom of a disease widespread in life. 
I like to know what that disease may be, for disease is 
part of life. Therefore all the time as I read I am 
referring the printed matter back to life. It may not 
be a picture of healthy life; it may be grotesquely 
foolish and ignorant, but it has a relation to life, or it 
would not be popular. It is a symptom. What is it 
symptomatic of ? 


I take literature much as I take my dinner. The 
flavour of the meats, the colour and bouquet of the 
wine, the aroma of the fruit, all please me. I distiy. 
guish between things I like and do not like, J 
intensely appreciate good cooking. 

But, after all, I eat to live. Dinner is part of life: 
it helps to life, it pleases, it nourishes, it stimulates, 
The proof of the value of the dinner is in the extra 
life it gives, not in its taste. 

And so with literature. All knowledge is good if jt 
be real knowledge. And in bad books all the wiiter 
consciously says may be foolish, but unconsciously to 
himself he may exhibit what is worth knowing. There 
may be a great deal of bitter rind I have to bite off, 
but somewhere there is a kernel. I don’t explain this 
attitude of mine because I think it the only right atti. 
tude or because I recommend it to others. I did not 
cultivate it in myself. I was born with it. Other 
people are, no doubt, born differently, and what is in 
you when you are born you can cultivate or destroy, 
but you cannot alter. This attitude of mine has dis- 
advantages I do not doubt, but it has great advantages, 
For if in literature is the key to much of life, the con- 
verse is also true. There is a great deal of literature 
you cannot understand or appreciate at all unless life 
has given you the key to it. 

For the key to all literature that is real in any sense 
lies not in other literature, but in life—not merely in 
life past, but in life present. For in its essentials life 
has never altered, and what is once true is always true. 

Thus I found in life to-day the key that opens the 
secrets of the best literature in the world, which until 
I found it had no key, and was consequently misinter- 
preted, made nonsense of and despised. It is the most 
beautiful and truest literature that we know—so true, 
so deep, that it is like the sea, ever the same, never the 
same, whose depths hold things that still we know not 
of. Yet it is simple as the sea. . 

That is the literature of legend. 


OPERAS, NEW AND OLD. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


N my last article a promise was made to say some- 
thing more about ‘‘ Dylan’’, and a little more 
must be said. More than a little it cannot be; for this 
work of Mr. Holbrooke and Lord Howard de Walden 
demands discussion in one of two ways—either one 
hundred and eighty-seven columns of this REVIEW are 
needed to deal it fair justice, or a brief after-impression 
must be made to serve. The second course must be 
mine, for obvious reasons. ‘‘ Dylan ”’, then, is, on 
sufficiently mature consideration, a really great opera. 
It has defects corresponding to the greatness of its 
qualities; and I have no doubt the authors are now 
busily occupied in cutting off its many excrescences. 
But, if they will be kind enough to believe that I pass 
the remark in no unfriendly spirit, the main excrescence 
is the subject itself. A Welsh legend is not a world 
myth. The Scandinavian stories which Wagner welded 
into shape for the ‘‘ Ring ’’ formed, at any rate, a half- 
world myth. The Valkyries, the magic sword, the 
speaking bird, Valhalla, and the rest of it, had been 
amalgamated with the Arthurian legend, the quest of 
the Grail, in the popular imagination long before Wag- 
ner touched the subject. Wagner tapped a great tank 
of understood fluid matter: no one, since the day that 
‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ appeared, has really been bothered by 
the “‘ story’. Can the same be said about ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren of Don”’ and ‘‘ Dylan’’? Not by any means. 
After a most careful study of the words of both works. 
I am still worried as to their fundamental meaning. 
Gradually light is coming in upon me; and 
the clearer the light grows the clearer does it 
seem to me that shearing away of non-indis- 
pensable material is needed if the British public is ever 
to appreciate these fine works. What the popular 
mind, and the mind of the medieval minstrels, did for 
the story of the Nibelungs, must be done self- 
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consciously by the minds of Howard de Walden and 
Holbrooke. There is always a disadvantage attached 
to these deliberate usurpings of what seem like the 
unconscious workings of Nature; but the two authors 
must be prepared to put up with stiffness, machine-cut 
regularity of outline, superficial artificiality, remember- 
ing that they deliberately chose their subject, and have 
now no option as to the manner of dealing with it. 
This advice is tendered in good faith, and I hope it will 
be followed. 

The music of ‘‘ Dylan”’ is not, as a part of the 
daily Press said, finer and more dramatic than that of 
the ‘‘Children of Don’’. Although the latter opera 
is the first of the series, I cannot even say it was com- 

d first. This I know: that the score of ‘‘ Dylan ”’ 
was received at this office some two or three years 
before that of the ‘‘Children of Don’’. There is 
neither development nor retrogression in style. There 
is the same mastery of the most modern counterpoint, the 
same ease in using the huge modern orchestral machine. 
The apparent greater mastery in writing dramatically is 
due to the word-material (if so uncouth a phrase may 
be pardoned). The characters have a more dramatic 
matter to get out of their mouths; Lord Howard de 
Walden has found fitting words for that matter, and 
Mr. Holbrooke has in many—by no means all—cases 
found glorious music. The curious atmosphere, so 
alien to our Teutonic temperament, is well sustained. I 
don’t understand it, and I don’t very much like it. It 
appears improbable to me that it will ever appeal much 
to our English imagination. These Welsh, or Isle of 
Man, figures have something grotesque and petty about 
them in our eyes: they are not super-human, like Wag- 
ner’s figures, but infra-human; they represent not 
mighty storms nor glorious sunlight, but stand by them- 
selves, pitiable, shivering, utterly undignified personages. 
Mr. Holbrooke’s task was a hard one—one that per- 
haps he should not have undertaken. But having 
undertaken it he has succeeded remarkably well. The 
best scene in the opera is the flight of the sea-fowl: in 
that there are no human or semi-human figures to make 
a mess of things: the sea roars and the sea-wind wails, 
and the wild picture of a stormy day is perfect. And 
with this criticism I must leave ‘‘ Dylan ’’ for the pre- 
sent. Holbrooke will undoubtedly do finer work, but 
we have reason to be proud that an Englishman has 
already accomplished so much. 

The Moody-Manners Company arrives, as it were, in- 
sidiously, a very thief in the night at 8 and in the 
afternoon at 2, and persists in giving noteworthy per- 
formances of some operas we have heard before and 
some we have not. When I call these representations 
noteworthy I do not mean that Tetrazzini and Caruso 
appear at each. When the star singer arrives I do 
not call the performance noteworthy or praiseworthy. 
I call it a noteworthy, but never a praiseworthy, occa- 
sion: as a representation of an opera the rising of a 
star usually means artistic darkness. After years of 
musical criticism I have got to hate these baleful stars— 
when they mount above the horizon I flee. Mr. Manners 
has only one or two, and both happen to be truly dra- 
matic artists. Madame Moody is, of course, known to the 
whole world, as is Madame.Zélie de Lussan; but both 
take their parts seriously and fit them into the operas 
they may happen to be singing. |The same spirit 
possesses the rest of the company, and the result is 
representations which I drop into for the pleasure of 
doing so, with quite an unprofessional feeling. If any 
reader wants to enjoy the true luxury of opera- or 
concert-going let him turn musical critic for about 
twenty years, then give himself what is vulgarly called 
the sack, and go to the opera or to a concert. Ah! I 
have combined duty and pleasure in an inordinate 
degree at the Prince of Wales's. About ‘‘ Carmen ” 
not much can be said. Madame de Lussan was seduc- 
tive as ever. Not one of the other singers was known 
to me, unfortunately, and I mention at random Mr. 
Griffin, the captain of dragoons and a powerful and 
capable artist; the Don Jose, Mr. Frank Chris- 
tian; Michaela, Miss Addington. The others must 
take their praises as read, save the excellent con- 


ductor, Mr. Aylmer Busst. This gentleman conducted 
a rather ‘tricky ’’ opera as well as ever I have 
heard it done—which is saying a great deal. The 
director of the ‘‘ Dance of Death ’’, Mr. Hans Winter, 
showed himself likewise a fine conductor, about 
whom I shall have much more to say later on, when an 
opportunity has been granted me to hear him in a 
bigger work. Of course, Madame Fanny Moody 
carried off her part regally. In both operas the scenery 
and etceteras were at best gorgeous and at worst 
adequate. 

The Moody-Manners company has always been sup- 
ported in these columns for the simple reason that it 
offers opera to the ordinary public at prices comparable 
with those that rule in Germany; and it ought to be 
supported by the thousands of people in London who 
cannot afford to pay in guineas. Frankly, I think it is 
a national disaster that such a company cannot be in- 
duced to stay here all the year round. 


OUR GARDENS. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 


| hg is more than forty years since Mr. William 

Robinson hoisted the flag of revolt against the 
tyranny that held mid-Victorian gardeners in thrall. 
Happily he has lived to see that tyranny overthrown. 
It was no red revolution that he led; it was a 
restoration — the recall of a banished dynasty— 
the repeal of edicts which had swept nearly 
all hardy herbs into exile, and constrained the 
owners of every demesne, from the palace to 
the parsonage, to cram their borders with confec- 
tionery of crude scarlet, criard blue and glaring yellow. 
Half a century ago the drawing-room carpet and bed- 
room wallpapers of a large country house were far 
more profitable subjects of study than its parterres, for 
in the former some play was allowed to individual taste, 
whereas the flower garden had been tilled and drilled 
to uniformity with scores of others in the neighbour- 
hood. One breathed, and one heard other loyal spirits 
breathing, sighs for the old-fashioned flowers which 
were suffered to linger here and there in the kitchen 
garden—flowers that used to punctuate the calendar of 
childhood—winter aconites and hepaticas, double prim- 
roses and jonquils, madonna lilies and larkspur, star- 
worts and ‘‘ naked ladies’’. Plenty of people were 
ready to rebel against the prevailing fashion, but they 
had to wait for a leader who combined in himself the 
requisite qualities of technical knowledge and literary 
aptitude. They found him in the person of Mr. Robin- 
son, who started his weekly journal ‘‘ The Garden ”’ 
in the early seventies, and soon attracted plenty of 
disciples. ‘‘ The Garden ’’ has now passed into other 
hands; but its founder established ‘‘ Gardening Illus- 
trated’’ in its place—different in title but similar in 


precept. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the change 
wrought upon British and Irish gardens within half a 
century, mainly as the result of Mr. Robinson’s 
crusade; with the gratifying corollary that hundreds 
of amateurs, whose interest could be but feebly stirred 
by scarlet geraniums and yellow calceolarias, now find 
intelligent solace in cultivating an infinite variety of 
hardy plants and flowering shrubs. 

Still there remains the besetting tendency to run 
into extremes. The first and most salutary consequence 
of the reaction against bedding out was to restore the 
herbaceous border to its importance. Those who have 
passed their meridian may remember the excitement 
of rummaging forgotten favourites out of kitchen 
borders and chaffering with cottagers for the contents 
of their plots. We did not aim at striking effects; we 
were satisfied with the individual beauties of crown 
imperials, columbines, irises, dittany, and the like— 
flowers rich in association with an older world. But 
owing to the perverse, though unwritten, decree that 
herds so many country families together in London 
during the fairest months of the year, the arrangement 
of these borders was of necessity committed to gar- 
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deners trained in the bedding-out school, who attempted 
to treat herbaceous plants with a formality for which 
most of them are wholly unsuited. The surest way to 
rob this class of flowering herbs of its charm is to set 
them at measured intervals repeating the same group 
over and over again. Height, of course, must be taken 
into account, so that the taller species may not over- 
grow the humbler; but no section of the border should 
present a repetition of another section. 

Moreover, no arrangement can be satisfactory with- 
out thoughtful adjustment of the flower border to its 
background. One of the commonest features in 
present-day gardens is a long, straight, broad border 
at the foot of a high wall; and none is less felicitous. 
The majority of herbaceous plants being natural species 
look least like prisoners when grown in a natural en- 
vironment. The ideal place for the border is on the 
margin of woodland, not so close as to be in shade or 
to be invaded by the roots of hungry trees; the space 
between wood and border being filled with choice 
shrubs which may act, not as a foil, but as a setting, 
to the floral jewellery in front. O fortunatos nimium ! 
who can include water, running or still, into the 
picture. 

After all, this is only one ideal out of many. Same- 
ness has been banished with the regulation bedding 
plants; for monotony there is no excuse, owing to the 
profuse variety of first-class things which enterprising 
nurserymen and diligent collectors have gathered for 
us from all the ends of the earth. Every herbaceous 
border should provide a series of agreeable surprises 
for the instructed eye. As four the latest craze in the 
treatment of hardy plants—the creation of ‘‘ colour 
schemes ’’ and the production of blue, red, or white 
borders—that is to put exquisite material to vulgar 
purpose. Those who entertain fancy for such window- 
dressing freaks should go back to bedding-out, 
whereof, indeed, they are but another form. 

Another kind of horticulture which has come into 
extraordinary vogue of late is alpine gardening, nor 
is there any class of herbs more fascinating than those 
which grow naturally at high altitudes, most of them 
exacting special treatment to enable them to thrive in 
an atmosphere denser and moister than their native air. 
A well-ordered, sedulously tended collection of these 
singularly beautiful mountaineers is a joy to its owner 
at all times of the year, for the foliage of many of 
them, such as the encrusted and mossy saxifrages, the 
stonecrops, the whitlow grasses, the houseleeks, and 
some species of dianthus render them well nigh as 
decorative through the winter months as their blossoms 
do in spring and summer. Most of them are of lowly 
stature, crouching in crannies or spreading close 
cushions over the rocks; yet so entirely do some gar- 
deners misinterpret the simple requirements of alpines 
that it has become a common thing to see monstrous 
piles erected for their accommodation, grievously out 
of keeping with the surroundings. It is all very well 
when a Jarge tract of ground can be turned, regardless 
of expense, into the semblance of a mountain gorge ; 
but there are few amateurs who command the means 
and can apply the knowledge indispensable for the crea- 
tion of such cyclopzan illusions as Lord Redesdale has 
produced at Batsford and Sir Frank Crisp at Friar 
Park. 

Means without knowledge will not avail. I stood 
lately in an opulent demesne; acres of shaven lawn 
upon lawn lay around at different levels, terraced with 
sloping banks most troublesome to keep. One had 
only to strip the turf from one of these banks and sub- 
stitute retaining stones and kindly grit to provide the 
most delectable home for alpines, where each plant 
could be easily and closely inspected, as plants of this 
kind deserve to be, and weeds sedulously expunged, 
as it is imperative they should be. But no! The term 
‘‘ alpine’? is popularly construed to imply the necessity 
of mimicking the outline of an alp, whereas all that is 
needful is to supply mountain soil, root shelter from 
drought, and effective drainage. So the owner of this 
pleasance had caused a whole hillside to be excoriated ; 
a mighty crane was at work dumping huge boulders 
thereon to give it an alpine character, wholly at vari- 
ance with the studiously formal surroundings. 


_ The truth is that most alpine gardens as designed at 
present can never be anything but eyesores in a lowland 
landscape. If people would only believe it there is no 
position in which alpine flowers may be grown and en- 
joyed better than in the pockets and crevices of a re- 
taining wall. Most of them will thrive there, Provided 
the stones are set at a slight angle sloping downwards 
and inwards, so that rain may run down to the far. 
reaching roots. Some plants of a fastidious nature 
will do better on a moraine bed—that is, a bed which 
has been excavated to the depth of three feet or so, six 
or nine inches of sweet soil laid at the bottom ‘on 
the rest filled in with stone chips very sparingly mixed 
with loam, and lime rubbish for those plants that like 
it. They send their roots down through the grit to the 
nourishing stuff below, and the coarse filling secures 
them alike from stagnant damp in winter and parching 
drought in summer. 


MOTORING. 
RouTEs IN France.—II.* 
By Henry J. HEcut. 


is an exceedingly interesting and important 
route, being in fact from Reims as far as 
Verdun part of the route nationale from Paris to 
Metz, constructed by Napoleon. 

We follow the Boulevard Gerbert and Boulevard 
Henry Vasnier, passing on our left the magnificent 
Villa Pommery, into the Avenue de Chalons, a broad 
highway stretching away in a straight line as far as 
the eye can reach. The road is apt to be rather 
bumpy at times owing to the constant manoeuvring of 
troops, Reims being an important garrison town; it is 
indeed quite an ordinary event on this road to meet a 
few thousand troops marching along, generally hot but 
happy-looking. At the Fort de la Pimpelle we turn to 
the left and cross the railway ; the straight road leading 
to Chalons-sur-Marne will be described in a subsequent 
article. For the next thirty kilometres our road for 
Verdun is monotonous, straight, flat and invites speedy 
travelling; the regular hum of the car’s- cylinders is 
soothing—there is not another sound for the next half- 
hour. Then come a few sleepy villages, Suippes, 
Somme-Tourbe, Somme-Bionne, a grass-covered rail- 
way accompanying us on our right. The monument at 
Valmy marks the scene of the battle of 1792, in itself a 
somewhat trifling affair, although counted by Sir 
Edward Creasy as one of the “‘ Fifteen decisive Battles 
of the World ’’. By the by, Goethe, who accompanied 
the allied army as a spectator, has given us a record of 
his experiences during the cannonade. 

From Valmy the road is more interesting and the 
countryside not so sparsely inhabited. A long descent 
leads down to Ste. Ménéhould on the River Aisne, a 
quiet old town partly surrounded by walls, with a four- 
teenth-century church. The hotel accommodation is 
poor; the Hotel de Metz is a tolerable inn, but as the 
distance traversed from Reims only amounts to 70 kilo- 
metres it is unlikely that a long stop will be made here. 

Pushing on our way, the road steadily rises and 
enters a charming and well-wooded country known as 
the ‘‘Argonne’’. La Grange-aux-Bois, les Islettes, 
Clermont-en-Argonne, Vraincourt, and Dombaste-en- 
Argonne are some of the more important villages 
passed on this delightful stretch of road. These ham- 
lets abound in animals, particularly pigs and geese; the 
latter are never in a hurry to move out of the road, no 
matter how loudly your hooter may warn them; the 
same wonderful discipline which enabled the geese to 
save the Capitol enables them to save themselves. 
They do not dart hither and thither in desperate at- 
tempts to avoid the approaching wheels. No, slowly, 
surely and in a compact body they immediately decide 
which side to choose, and without any outward sign of 
terror and without disorder they merely turn their 


* Reims to Luxemburg vié Verdun (210 kilometres=131 miles), 
and Reims to Metz vid Verdun (180 kilometres=112 miles). 
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beaks up at us as We pass, more in contempt than in | the whole way from Mars-la-Tour to Gravelotte are 
anger. dotted with monuments large and small to the many 
thousands of brave troops who shed their blood and 


Approaching Verdun (115 kil. from Reims) the sur- 
face of the road, which has up to now been above 
reproach, deteriorates somewhat owing to the frequent 
movements of large bodies of troops, for Verdun is 
an exceedingly important fortress, in a fine situation on 
the River Meuse. A network of narrow streets brings 
one to the typical French inn, le Coq Hardi, in the Rue 
du St. Esprit. The proprietor, who is also the chef, 
and his wife, a voluble Frenchwoman, are exceedingly 
amiable, and give the motorist a very fair déjeuner, the 
feature being the delicious ‘‘ écrevisses’’ from the 

_ Meuse; on no account leave the hotel without having 
partaken of them! In one room of the inn is a small 
museum containing relics of the Franco-German War 
of 1870; the hotel teems with officers, for we are 
approaching the German frontier. Verdun dates from 
the Roman era and was an important camp. Here in 
843 was concluded the famous treaty by which Charle- 
magne’s empire was divided amongst his three grand- 
sons, and was destined never to be united again in 
European history. It was the scene of heavy fighting 
during the French Revolution, and again in 1870, 
when it surrendered to the Germans after a gallant siege. 

At Verdun the two important roads described in this 
article divide, and we will first follow the northern route 
to Luxemburg. Climbing somewhat steeply out of the 
town, the road is generally in fine condition to Etain, 
whence we travel in a northerly direction to Spincourt 
and Longuyon, a busy manufacturing town. A long 
climb leads up to a high plateau and a straight broad 
road follows almost to Longwy (57 kil. from Verdun, 
172 from Reims). 

Here watch the fingerposts carefully directing to 
Luxemburg, as the road suddenly descends on the right, 
where one has the least right to expect it to do so, 
and changes from a fine broad route nationale to a 
very narrow, twisting road. The descent is fully one 
foot in ten at times down to Longwy-Bas, an important 
industrial town with huge ironworks. We are now 
close to the Belgian frontier, and the narrow valley 
teems with life and industry. The road is poor as far 
as Longlaville, the last French village, with the custom- 
house at the end on the right-hand side. 

Three kilometres beyond is Rodingen, the Luxem- 
burg frontier, which, at the same time, acts as the 
German frontier so far as motorists are concerned, for, 
in spite of the fact that the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg is an independent country, it belongs to the 
German Zollverein and no further formalities have to 
be gone through when the real German frontier is 
crossed at Wasserbillig, between Luxemburg and 
Tréves. 

Through several quaint villages and on a poor road, 
a run of 23 kilometres from Rodingen brings us to the 
romantically situated capital of the Grand Duchy, the 
total distance from Reims amounting to 210 kilometres. 
Space forbids a description of Luxemburg here ; suffice 
it to say that there is a great deal to see there and that 
the surrounding country is charming, with many small 
rivers to delight the heart of the fisherman. The 
Grand Hotel Brasseur in the Avenue de 1’Arsenal is an 
excellent hotel at which to make headquarters for a 
holiday in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

* * * * 


Returning to Verdun, we now follow the route 
nationale to Metz. Again climbing out of the town, 
the road is beautifully engineered and the country hilly 
as far as the village of Haudiomont, to which we descend 
somewhat sharply. Through Maizeray, Harville and 
Labeuville we arrive at the last French village, Mars- 
la-Tour, the custom-house being at the end on the left. 
A few kilometres beyond is Vionville, the German 
frontier (44 kil. from Verdun, 159 from Reims). We 
are now passing the scene of the bloodiest battles of 
1870; in the month of August of that terrible year the 
flower of the French and German armies met here in a 
succession of terrific battles, the like of which has never 
been seen in modern history. The fields on both sides 


made history. At Gravelotte alone the dead numbered 
some 30,000! In the village are a small military 
museum, the soldiers’ cemetery and a memorial column 
with busts of the victorious German generals who com- 
manded the various battles round Metz. Every year 
on the 15th of August the monuments in the fields are 
decked with flowers, whilst a memorial service is held. 
Shortly after leaving Gravelotte the road descends in 
broad curves until it enters the suburbs of the important 
fortress of Metz, crossing the Moselle by the Todten- 
briicke (the Bridge of Death) into the centre of the 
ancient city (21 kil. from Vionville, 65 from Verdun, 
180 from Reims). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
UNIONISTS AND THE CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth, 
23 July 1914. 

Sir,—The gracious speech with which His Majesty the 
King opened the Conference at Buckingham Palace, and for 
which his Ministers were wholly responsible, in its reference 
to the expediency of handling matters at issue in a spirit of 
generous compromise did less than justice to the representa- 
tives of the Unionist Party. That party takes its stand upon 
the proposition that no disruption of the United Kingdom is 
justifiable without previous and definite consent from the 
united electorate; but before the summoning of the Con- 
ference it had gone to the limit of generous compromise by 
expressing willingness, with the object of avoiding civil 
war, to condone such disruption for the time being, subject 
to the exclusion of the province of Ulster in its entirety from 
the jurisdiction of a Dublin Parliament. The representatives 
of the Unionist Party had, therefore, nothing further to g:ve 
away, and it was up to, their opponents alone to act in a 
spirit of generous compromise. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epury. 


THE ATTACK ON THE KING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

S1r,—The public ought to know that, from day to day for 
weeks past, certain Radical and Socialist papers have been 
suppressing the grave news from Ulster—that they have 
withheld from their readers news clearly showing that, if 
Ulster is forced into Home Rule, civil war must break out. 
Liberals and Radicals in London, for example, who have 
wished to know the true state of things in Ulster have had 
to depend on Unionist newspapers for their news! They 
have had to go to the ‘‘ Times ’’, the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’, the 
‘ Telegraph ”’, the ‘‘ Standard ” and the “‘ Daily Mail” for 
their information—a fact which explains clearly enough the 
false and rubbishy outcry of Radical and Socialist papers, 
daily and weekly, against the ‘“‘ Times’? and the“ Daily 
Mail” in particular as the ‘‘ Yellow Press ”’. 

Had it not been for the prompt and spirited action of these 
Unionist newspapers in ‘‘ flooding’? Ulster with special 
correspondents and reporters a fortnight or so ago, it is more 
than doubtful whether the Government would have been at 
length forced to recognise the extreme gravity of the situa- 
tion and to initiate or assent to a Conference. Led by the 
‘Times’, the Unionist Press has forced the position—a 
really remarkable coup. As for the Ministerialist Press, it 
has now awakened late to the truth that, after leaving its 
readers in the lurch, it has itself been left in the lurch: 
and hence the hectic and hysterical attempt it is making to 
retrieve its position and regain some of its readers by the 
attack on the King—the most blatant and disgraceful thing 
which has ever come out of Fleet Street, and an act of 
“‘ Yellow Journalism ” which matches or surpasses anything 
that has been done by the yellowest of all journals in the 


United States. 
Yours faithfully, 


A JournaList—OLp STYLE, 
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THE EXCLUSION OF ULSTER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
21 July 1914. 

S1r,—It has been constantly said that Ireland is a country 
of paradoxes; and there is much truth in the saying. 

As Lord Kilianin declared the other day in the House of 
Lords, the surest way to make exclusion permanent is to 
enact that it be temporary. So the more Ireland is divided 
now—by law—the less will she be divided hereafter. In 
other words, the larger the excluded area and the less reli- 
gious boundaries are considered, the greater hope will there 
be of ultimate union; and without union there can be no 
peace—in Ireland! 

Isolate Protestant North-East Ulster and set her inside a 
ring fence. She will never come out. Exclude the whole 
province, or even the six plantation counties, and before long 
Ulster will want to come in and take a hand in the govern- 
ment of the whole island. The forces within her working 
to that end would be irresistible. 

I do not believe in Home Rule. But I believe less in 
exclusion. And if some form of exclusion be now unhappily 
necessary to avert civil war, then that form should be such 
as to offer the least obstacle to, and even to invite, the ulti- 
mate union of Ireland herself, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An IrisH Unionist. 


WOMAN’S UNREST. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Str,—I have followed with interest the recent correspon- 
dence in the Press regarding the unrest of women, and 
amongst the many good reasons which have been offered 
{ note there is one which has never been brought forward— 
with your permission I should like to indicate it briefly. 

Writing in ‘“‘The Daily Graphic,” Miss Cicely Hamilton 
has divided the women’s movement into two currents, 
intellectual and industrial; another correspondent in the 
same paper, Miss Mary Macarthur, has seen it as almost 
whoily industrial; Lady Busk attributes it to the pressure 
of unjust legislation; while the Bishop of Kensington. sees 
it as a great moral revolt. None of these views contradict 
one another, yet all alike, with partial exception of the 
Bishop of Kensington, see the women’s movement as due 
to circumstantial causes, to social growth in the sense of 
external rather than internal pressure; and, whilst not 
denying at all the force of this external pressure, it is rather 
in regard to the internal that I personally wish to add my 
word. This “internal pressure’? is a deeper thing than 
either intellectual or moral revolt. Education, intellectual 
and moral, is undoubtedly responsible for rendering woman 
articulate; vet that which she is “ articulating ” is, to my 
mind, a bigger force than any that intellectuality or morality 
can yield. 

It is nothing less than the spiritualised will—that is to 
say, the conscious, deliberate volition of the mature indivi- 
dual—a force compounded of moral fire plus thought, and, 
through the union, instinct with vision and irresistible in 
action. Dynamic through its new-wrought completeness— 
this is the essence of the women’s movement to-day. It 
is a force which is steadily changing all the conditions of 
marriage and home life generally, ‘and will continue inevit- 
ably and increasingly so to do, no matter how long the legis- 
lators of different countries may haggle over the concession 
of that political power which is the last sign and symbol 
of the revolution already more than half worked out. This 
amounts to a blocking of the channels—a pernicious obstruc- 
tionism which in this country is producing tragedy. But 
jit can no more set back the new life wave than Canute 
could set back the sea. 

The woman’s movement has reached a maturity now 
which makes it comparable to the life of a rising nation. 
The two sexes are represented in this ‘‘ nation’? in the 
same proportion as they have always been—that is to say, 
just as women have influenced men privately through all 


the past, so are husbands, brothers and sons influencj 
' the pioneer women of this woman’s movement to-day. Yet 
in the main it is a movement which is bringing through 
the woman’s idea of things into manifestation, just as ajj 
past movements have, principally, brought through the 
man’s idea; in this way it is supplying the “‘ missing half,” 
and only when its crowning has been reached can we hope 
for a society in which both influences will equally be 
expressed—or, in other words, completeness. 

And it is only when we envisage the movement in this 
way, as a growth wide as that of a new nation, or better, 
a new race, that we obtain the right focus for considering 
that much-discussed phenomenon called militancy. Ip 
certain other countries, if the political emancipation of 
women has come without this upheaval, it is because it has 
come in a less vital, less significant form—not as the crown- 
ing touch to a long inner development, the issuing in of a 
new social order, but merely as one scarcely contested 
element in the general civilisation of new territory, peopled 
from the outstart by modern individuals imbued with 
modern ideas. This is all interesting and useful, but it is 
something quite different from what is happening to the 
women’s movement in the Old World to-day. Here, with 
the established order firmly fixed, no general evolution, but 
only something in the nature of a spiritual revolution, can 
work out the most fundamental changes. This spiritual 
revolution we see working itself out through the new voli- 
tional power in women—a power dynamic in its effect and 
its extent, of which political militancy is only one manifesta- 
tion, and of which all the manifestations are more or less 
needed. 

It was said in a recent debate in Parliament that the mili- 
tant suffragists had something in common with Mazzini: 
to all who have the story of the making of Italy at all 
clearly in their minds it must have seemed that that speaker 
spoke more truly than he knew. Yet Mazzini alone could 
not make Italy—-for that there required to rise the party of 
Cavour. And as one who lives in Italy for the greater part 
of each year, and has always felt keenly the parallel between 
the uprising of that nation and the uprising of the new 
spirit in women, I have been watching for several years to 
see within the women’s movement of Great Britain the 
party of “Cavour”? take shape. Only this year, in the 
statesmanlike grip of one society—the National Political 
League—have I thought to see the new nucleus required— 
that combination of qualities which, not as any individual, 
but as a body, I can call ‘‘ Cavour’. I do not wish to 
press this parallel or prophecy, which to many older socie- 
ties may seem invidious, yet, as one of those outsiders who 
are said to ‘see most of the game”’, it is with a certain 
sense of duty that I throw it out. But the point on which 
alone I wish to insist, and on which I will end even as I 
began, is that in this great women’s movement we are 
dealing with a new influx of life, not with a mere develop- 
ment of life existent. We are dealing with “ birth” and 
the struggles of birth. The women’s movement is part of a 
democratic movement, in truth, but of that democracy 
which has its root in a common spirit rather than a common 
flesh—which is the herald of a new social era in which the 
developed human will, spiritualised and enlightened, will 
become ever increasingly the interpreter of cosmic purpose. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lucy RE-BaRTLETT. 


A SLIP OF THE PEN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Colonel Cregan in his admirable letter, ‘‘ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Courage (SaturDAY Review, 11th July), 
says, ‘‘ There must still be widespread regret that the Abbey 
which received the mortal remains of the great Duke should 
not also receive those of the great Commoner’. Surely 
the mortal remains of the Duke of Wellington are in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, not in Westminster Abbey ? 

I am, Sir, etc., 
E. S. R. 
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55 THE BOXING FIASCO. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Park Gate, Battle, 


20 July 1914. 


DEAR SiR,—Yes, a boxing fiasco indeed. But the thing - 


that matters is not that ladies, or let us say women, may 
go or not, but the game itself must degenerate as the result 
of the disgrace on Thursday night. 

Women may come and women may go without effect or 
with it; but for my part I did not notice half-a-dozen there 
at all, and to say it is degrading, as some do to themselves, 
that surely depends on the point of view, like the bull-ring 
or fox-hunting, or any other sport with concomitant blood 
about it. If you search and feast on the disembowelled 
horses in the ring instead of on the beautifully brave and 
beautifully turned out matador, then the cruelty must 
appear. 

But things of interest must get mixed up in this 
world—and things of beauty too. Behold a_ bull- 
fight by Manet: I wish I had one. Same with prize- 
fighting. If you look for the brutal, you will, I suppose, 
find it. Jl y en a pour tous les gotits; but remember, 
even ‘fas a man and a brother ’’ we are brutes—more so 
than any other animal, I’m sure. But if you look at the 
beauty—and it is such—of the trained man of perfect 
physique, a Wells, a Carpentier, a Jackson or a Slavin, and 
watch the skill and admire the endurance and the courage, 
then I contend the spectacle is not degrading. It is noble, 
and never beastly. It will elevate and not debase either a 
woman or a man. ‘The Greeks did it, and out of it came 
the triumphs of beauty and excitement in sculpture. The 
friezes of the Parthenon in war—that is strife—and the 
perfect athlete in repose. I would rather be a dying gladia- 
tor than a living politician any day—certainly in these days. 

But when boxing becomes degraded by greed, and money 
takes the place of a code of honour, as is imminent now, 
then good-bye to the manly origin and instinct of it. The 
trust in the truth of it will be gone; and what will take its 
place? A fake is always a dead letter. 

I remain, yours truly, 
WILLIAM EDEN. 


MISS E. W. WILCOX’S POETRY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Bungalow, Granite Bay, 
Short Beach, Connecticut, 
6 July 1914. 

Sir,—If you are to follow the profession of critic, why not 
set out to be just and discriminating? In talking about 
“Poems of Problems’, instead of saying banal things, 
which have been said many times before, why not read 
“Well Born”’, ‘The Revealing Angels’, ‘‘ Father and 
Son ”’, ‘‘ Meditations ”’, ‘‘ Divorce ’’, ‘‘ The Unwed Mother 
to the Wife ’’, and say what is true—that they mark a new 
order of verse, with ideas and methods never before em- 
ployed in the realm of poetry; and that they are poetry? 
Why not read ‘‘ The Squanderer ’’, ‘‘ The Gulf Stream ”’, 
‘The Minor Chord’’, and confess they are beautiful 
sonnets? Why not seek to find (and find) the force and 
strength in ‘‘ Disarmament”, Sirius ”’, ‘‘ Thinking of 
Christ ’’, ‘‘ The Faith We Need’, which makes so many 
readers care for them? 

Why not see the pure art in ‘* The Birth of the Orchid ”’, 
“Stairways and Gardens”, ‘“‘The Dance of _ the 
Sylphides ’? It would make you a bigger man and a more 
worth while critic to do this, even though it would add 


nothing to the work of 
WHEELER WILCOx. 


MRS. EDDY’S GOSPEL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Sir,—In the review of ‘‘ Modern Substitutes for Tradi- 
tional Christianity ’’, by the Rev. Canon McClure, in your 
issue of 20 June, is the statement : ‘‘ Nearly everybody would 
like to be convinced by Mrs, Eddy’s gospel, but her rigmarole 
gives us nothing new that is worth having ”’, Mrs. Eddy’s 


discovery of the Science of Christ, the demonstrable know- 
ledge of Truth, has brought into the homes of hundreds of 
thousands of the human race an understanding of God and 
mzna’s relation to Him which has resulted in a condition of 
health, peace, and prosperity that was certainly new and 
well worth having to them. The teachings of Jesus may 
seem a ‘‘ rigmarole ’’ to those who do not understand them, 
nevertheless they are clear and practical to those who do. 
Yours truly, 
Cuares W. J. TENNANT. 


THE GREY WAGTAIL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

11 July 1914. 
Sir,—That beautiful bird, the grey wagtail—that is, the 
bird with the yellow throat and slate-coloured back—is 
undoubtedly a very early nester in the south of England, 
but it will also nest late if its first brood has been spoilt. 
On 27 June last I saw a hen grey wagtail sitting hard on 
her eggs in a nest on the ledge of an old brickwork building, 
and she was being fed, I think, by her mate—judging by 
his movements. This was by a river in the south of 
England, where the species is not so scarce as some people 
suppose. Few writers on bird life have watched—or, at any 
rate, described—the habits of this species in the southern 
counties. It must not, of course, be confused with the 
_ yellow or Ray’s wagtail—a bird of ‘‘ summer passage ’”— 

nor with the familiar pied wagtail. 
Yours faithfully, 
A SOUTHERNER. 


SHAKESPEARE HIMSELF. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—'* What ‘ The Tempest’ means I do not know ”’, 
writes Mr, Dewar, and then goes on to point out that 
Prospero is surely Shakespeare himself, the old magician 
who has finished now with all his magic—an interpretation 
sound enough, however much scholars may tell us that the 
play is a court masque and Prospero a complimentary por- 
trait of James I., ‘the wisest fool in Europe”’. There 
Mr. Dewar is content to leave it, only adding that ‘‘ The 
Tempest ’’ ‘‘means vastly more than a goblin or fairy 
story’. Perhaps he is right so to leave it. There is in all 
of us a touch of the mystic who dislikes to have everything 
explained and tabulated and set out in black and white. 
But “‘ The Tempest ’’, like ‘“‘ The Winter’s Tale’’, is an 
intimate play. In his two last dramas Shakespeare gives 
us himself as he gives it us nowhere else, not even except- 
ing the sonnets, ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale’’ shows us the 
Shakespeare who felt the beauty of nature so intensely that 
he could put it into words—not describe it in words, but 
quite literally put it into them, so that the words are nature 
made language. That is the young Shakespeare, the 
Shakespeare of ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” and 
You Like It’. In The Tempest he communes 
not with the earth, but with the spirits above the earth, 
again revealing to us, only this time in gentler mood, the 
august and terrible Shakespeare of ‘‘ Macbeth”. If we 
may apply harsh technical names, after the German fashion, 
to the various aspects of Shakespeare’s genius, it is Shake- 
speare the metaphysician who speaks to us in “‘ The 
Tempest ’’, and by penetrating the secret of the play we 
may find out what a supreme artist has to tell us about 
ultimate realities. 

The structure of the plot concerns us as little here as in 
““ The Winter’s Tale”. Shakespeare says what he has to 
* say through the medium of a stage story because that was 
his habit. All we need note is that habit made him choose 
a good story. If there is any theme more effectively 
theatrical than that of the lost one found again, it is the 
theme of the lovers on a desert island. But it is Shake- 
speare’s additions to the theme that matter. Prospero is 
Shakespeare. But he is more than Shakespeare. He cares 
nothing for worldiy prosperity, about which Shakespeare 
certainly cared a great deal. There is a striking contrast 
between the man who buried himself in his books when he 
was Duke of Milan and found in the preservation of his 


library full recompense for the loss of his throne, and the 
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keen man of business who, after making money by giving | 


the public what they wanted, returned to his old home and 
there built himself a fine new house. Shall we say, then, 
that Prospero is Shakespeare’s idealised version of himself ? 
As if the man who saw so deeply into the secrets of the 
human heart could have been capable of such vanity. No; 
Prospero is the artist—a self-portrait in so far as Shake- 
speare was himself an artist, and therefore full of personal 
touches, but yet excelling its model, because no artist is all 
artist and nothing more. But that ascription carries us 
only a little further: For what is an artist? If Shake- 
speare in ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ is telling us something of his 
own creative power, he cannot have only given us such a 
barren circle as this, that Prospero is the artist and the 
artist is Prospero. Prospero himself must hold the key. 
What is Prospero? Prospero is a magician, who works 
through two agents, Caliban and Ariel, the one performing 
the purely material services required in an ordinary 
humdrum existence, the other accomplishing the effects at 
which the spectators marvel. Prospero, Caliban and Ariel 
are all three in some way parts of the perfect artist, and 
Prospero is quite clearly the directing intelligence. He 
controls both Caliban and Ariel, making the one useful and 
the other purposeful. Prospero, then, is the artist’s mind or 
brain. Caliban is just as certainly the artist’s body, the 
brutal part of him—a dull, vicious thing, which can be 
subdued, but not quite tamed. Note, too, one singularly 
beautiful touch. There is put into Caliban’s mouth one of 
the most exquisite gems of poetry that even Shakespeare 
ever fashioned : 

‘* Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not ’’. 
Even the brute has some sense of the charm and mystery 
of the world. 

But Ariel? If Prospero is the mind and Caliban the 
body, is Ariel the soul? This flimsy, flighty, irresponsible 
sprite the soul? If that were so Shakespeare, at the end 
of his days, is a cynic mocking at that poor creature man 
for his hope of immortality. Then, the less Shakespeare he. 
Ariel is not the soul. Ariel is the imagination—the artist’s 
disciplined imagination, ready to answer its master’s ‘‘ best 
pleasure; be’t to fly, To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds ’—in all things prepared to supply the 
mind with power to embody its aspirations. The disci- 
plined imagination, but yet not so disciplined that it is not 
ready to disobey, and requires to be called very sharply to 
heel. No one who has ever felt the least stirring of creative 
art within him can fail to interpret the allegory of that. 
But Ariel is something besides the artist’s imagination. 
Did she not live, though wretchedly imprisoned, before 
Prospero came, and will she not live merrily under the 
blossom after he is gone? Her service to Prospero is but 
an episode linking a miserable past to a carelessly delightful 
future. Is there any deeper meaning in all this, or is it only 
a part of the stage decoration of the allegory? We must 
not let Ariel go as a mere fairy. She is the quality that 
makes the artist the supreme figure that he is, and every- 
thing about her is of importance. Ariel is no serving spirit 
like Caliban, who seeks to free himself from one master 
only to subject himself to another. The body is always a 
slave, the imagination is free—and in its freedom ceases to 
be human. Ariel is, for a time, the artist’s imagination; 
but, her service done, she becomes something more intangible 
—the all-pervading inspiration of all art. Every man has 
felt, in certain places and in certain moods, that there is 
inspiration about him if he could but capture it. Prospero 
the artist has captured it, turned it to human purposes, 
done marvellous things with it—but in the end he releases 
it again. The artist’s mastery of his inspiration does not 
endure, and must not endure. It is too ethereal a thing 
for man to venture to handle it over-much. There is a 
most noteworthy lesson of abnegation in this allegory. 
Prospero without Ariel, Shakespeare without his genius, 
what are they? An elderly Duke and a Warwickshire 
rentier—-insignificant figures enough. But the priceless gift 
must not be retained when it has fulfilled its purpose. Yet 


Ariel does not serve either out of compulsion or out of con- 
descension. She serves out of gratitude and in the hope | 


of a perfect freedom hereafter. Before Prospero came she 
had been in subjection to the brutes, Inspiration, then, 
comes from out of man; there is nothing either good or bad, 
not even inspiration, but thinking makes it so; and it is the 
great thinkers called artists who give to inspiration the 
measure of its own range and at last enable it to free itself 
altogether from its human fetter. 

This, then, is Shakespeare’s message—if he can be 
charged with anything so blatant as a message—concerning 
the nature of his own art and the limits of his personal 
share in its production. This it is that makes “ The 
Tempest ” peculiarly the poets’ play; and it is fitting that 
Shelley, the most ethereal figure in our literature, shouid 
have written of Ariel, and that Browning, who was so 
tremendously concerned with men and women as they are, 
should have set himself to show that Caliban had a soul. 

Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD STEINHART. 


CAPETOWN CATHEDRAL MEMORIAL FUND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviIEw. 

Sir,—The Committee of the Capetown Cathedral 
Memorial Fund, which was formed in 1901 for the purpose 
of building the east end of the Cathedral at Capetown as 
a memorial of those who died and a thank-offering for 
those who were spared in the war in South Africa, has 
almof finished the work entrusted to it. 

The Roll of the Dead, written on vellum and beautifully 
illustrated, is now complete, and has been submitted to 
Their Majesties the King and Queen, and to Queen 
Alexandra. 

This magnificent book will be open to the inspection of 
the subscribers to the fund, and to the general public, at 
the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, until the 
end of the present month. As a work of art, and as a most 
touching reminder of the many thousands who have done 
their duty to their country, this manuscript should be seen 
before it is finally despatched to the shrine in Capetown 
Cathedral, where it will be deposited. 

Yours faithfully, 
Roserts, F.M., Chairman. 


THE BLAKE SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEWw. 
Cowper School, Olney, Bucks., 

17 July 1914. 
Sir,—May I inform your readers that the next annual 
meeting of the Blake Society will be held at the Assembly 
Room, Chichester, on Wednesday, 12 August? A visit will 
be made to Blake’s Cottage at Felpham, and papers will 
be read ‘by several of the members. The Mayor of Brighton 
hopes to be in the chair. Special arrangements have been 
made with the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
Co. I shall be pleased to send particulars and admission 

ticket gratis to any applicant. 
Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas WRIGHT, Secrétary. 


ST. GILES’ MISSION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
4, Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 

S1r,—May I appeal to your readers to contribute to our 
funds? For over 54 years this mission has laboured 
unceasingly amongst the very poor, the sick, and the fallen. 
We send annually large numbers of deserving poor children, 
women, and men for a stay at our holiday homes. We also 
give day excursions to over one thousand children who attend 
our Sunday Schools. Our work with boys, destitute and 
juvenile offenders, the better class of discharged prisoners, 
and prisoners’ wives and children is recognised and endorsed 
by the highest official authorities. We depend entirely upon 
voluntary contributions, and sadly want money to enable us 


to continue our work. 
Yours faithfully, 
Wn. WHEAILEY, 


Superintendent, St. Giles’ Christian Mission. 
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REVIEWS. 
A SPIRIT OF NIGHT. 


“the Life of James Thomson (“B.V.”).” By Henry 8. 
Salt. Revised Edition. Watts. 2s. 6d. net. 


HE rhetorical abuse of a Carlyle is not so eloquent 
of the fact that folly or a negative silliness is an 
ordinary human characteristic as the use of the word 
‘‘thinker ’’ to distinguish a man from his fellows. Yet 
when we see a man valuing life by reference to his own 
sensations and acquiring for himself a dignity indepen- 
dent of mundane reputation by a theory whose props 
are every misery and pain, it is fitting that we call him 
a thinker, because thought—just that, nothing which 
need take a person out of bed even—has placed him 
beyond reach of spiritual worms that die not. 

James Thomson deserves this noble title ‘‘thinker ’’, 
because he had the cleverness and audacity to make 
pessimism a fortress in which a man could securely 
guard himself from the arrows of bad conscience 
and the reproaches of unappeased gratitude. In most 
of us the graciousness of air and light, of flowers and 
grass, and the very existence of nerves susceptible of 
pleasure, produce a feeling that God is good and that 
pessimism is less a philosophy than a refuge for the 
lazy and timid, desirous of retaining self-respect. The 
problem of what we were and did before we were born 
makes many of us less eloquent than we might be on 
the subject of the world’s stepmotherliness towards us. 
It may be added that no one ever tried to drown in 
wine or Lethe the memory of a single voluntary act 
without suggesting the possibility that birth may be 
a spirit’s chosen way of escaping from a burden of un- 
pleasantly personal pictures. 

This much, however, every pessimist cheerfully 
knows : he knows that he did not devise the body and 
its channels of pain; he knows that he did not originate 
the rule of that terrestrial vampirism which makes 
animals live by each other’s death and the cleverest 
animal eat his inferiors with false teeth when his 
natural incisors and grinders are no more. Hence 
pessimism, though obviously not a beautiful mode of 
thought, is not an outrage upon Nature; it is conducive 
to peace: it substitutes for the hard worker’s inde- 
fatigable industry in seeking Divine goodness in pain 
and ruin a simple or pyrotechnical explosion of the 
mind against the superhuman cause or causes of human 
unhappiness. 

It is to James Thomson’s credit that though his life, 
so far as one knows it through the sympathetic and 
well-written narratives by Mr. Salt and Mr. Bertram 
Dobell, was not fundamentally and continuously miser- 
able, he blazed against the badness of the human lot 
as if he felt all the woes of an incurable ward. 

There was one before him-—a bedridden poetess of 
Rhode Island, tortured by disease, whose book was 
mtr in the year of his birth (1834)—who cried to 
orrow— 


** Thy chalice ever will remain 
As full as when I tasted first, 
And others have as large a share 
Tho’ my embitter’d heart should burst.” 


One cannot find in Thomson’s life, despite its tragic 

love and suicidal dipsomania, the weight of Cynthia 
Taggart’s misery; and that is just as well: we prefer 
our pessimist to be a man inexperienced in joy rather 
than a man of sorrows. 
_ Thomson’s pessimism is not a mere lyrical crying ; it 
Is more than a lyrical statement; it is intellectual play 
with a God like that of the Hebrews, a hypothetical 
creator of man and “‘all woe’’. As one wanders 
about his ‘‘ City of Dreadful Night ’’ where ‘‘ Hope 
died, starved out in its utmost lair ’’, one has a feeling 
of participation in a game which may be called god- 
baiting, an attempt to goad the Invisible to assume 
shape and voice. 


** The vilest thing must be less vile than Thou 
From whom it had its being, God and Lord,” 


shouts one citizen, whereat another person, disregard- 
ing Thomson’s metrical fastidiousness, derides his 
fellow-citizen for supposing the existence of a Being 


** At once so wicked, foolish and insane 
As to produce men when He might refrain.”’ 


Another and more audacious example of god-baiting 
is to be found in ‘‘ Vane’s Story ”’: 


** The cards are shuffied to and fro, 
The hands may vary somewhat so, 
The dirty pack’s the same we know 
Played with long thousand years ago; 
Played with and lost with still by Man,— 
Fate marked them ere the game began ; 
I think the only thing that’s strange 
Is our illusion as to change.’’ 


The pessimism of the above lines is no more obvious 
than is their sour jollity; Thomson had a quick sense 
of humour; and humour, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, is a quality antagonistic to accuracy and reverence. 
A sociable man, fitted to be an ideal correspondent for 
bright, ignorant girls as well as for men of letters, 
Thomson could not keep his art continuously out of the 
sunshine. Irony, indeed, has decreed that Frances 
Allitsen’s music should make the song of thanksgiving 
in his ‘‘ Sunday up the River’’ more widely known 
than his tragic poems of far greater merit. But there 
are positive merits in his cockney “ idyll’’, and the 
‘* idle idyll ’’ called ‘‘ Sunday at Hampstead ’’, which 
arise out of an artist’s perception of joy and fun. 
Not only does Thomson achieve a pleasing variety of 
tune, but he makes us know that his gaiety is not 
dream-gaiety, his girl not a dream-girl. He is affined 
to that of which he sings: he is one of the happy 
brigade :— 


** And I row, and I row, 
The blue floats above us as we go: 
And you steer, and you steer, 
Framed in gliding wood and water, O my dear.” 


It is difficult to believe that the writer of those idylls, 
composed in 1863-5, remained inconsolable for the loss 
of a sweetheart in 1853, when he was not twenty years 
of age. We think that a vital fact may yet be added 
to our knowledge of Thomson’s sentimental life. 

Returning to his art, we warn the reader not to con- 
found a charge of ‘‘ dark monotony ”’ against Thomson 
with a proof that he is a monotonous poet. It hap- 
pened that gloomy subjects inspired him; darkness like 
a Nubian hand flung open the shutters of his per- 
sonality, revealing its brilliance. He wrote verse with 
extraordinary naturalness; fire, music, love, scorn, 
were not thwarted by his metres, though they were 
usually strict. He told a tale in verse as well as any 
English poet of his time : witness his piteous ‘“‘ Weddah 
and Om-El-Bonain’’ and the direfully ironic ‘‘ Two 
Lovers ’’. 

More than that, in his metrical conversation between 
articles of furniture in a suicide’s room he did some- 
thing unique in 1868: he made the preposterous 
dramatic; he used comparison with the force of lime- 
light and-footlights combined. Like Hood he could 
force a butterfly to look at squalor and wretchedness. 

When one wishes to make a man admire Thomson 
one instinctively quotes him as a scorner of life as it is. 
It was the tragedy of this poor man, whom editors 
could not rely upon for the regular production of copy 
and whom the demon that a corkscrew releases led 
deathward and sunward by no fashionable route, that, 
longing for the singer’s ‘‘ fulgent heart ’’, he chroni- 
cally felt the cardiac chill of the bereaved who have no 

He could not apparently live to the tune of 
‘* Eat your bread, drink your wine, snatch at ail you 
see’’; and the ‘‘ sculpturing sunbeams ’’ would not 
make a dwelling for the architect of an infernal city. 
He accepted ‘‘ Despair’s envenomed anodyne ’’; but if 
we may trust the immortality of passionate likes or 
loves that throb in verse written in the year of his 
death, he being dead yet lives. 
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A COUNTRY FAMILY. 


“Chronicles of Erthig on the Dyke.” By A. L. Cust 
(Mrs. Wherry). Lane. 2 Volumes. 25s. net. 


ISTORY, concerned as it has been with courts 
and camps, has often led us far astray in judg- 
ment of past time. It has always been easy to 
generalise on the eighteenth century in England as a 
period of somewhat ruffianly dissipation, cloaked at 
least in its later years under a masquerading dress 
which affected the superficial elegances. The passage 
of its years, seen from this point of view, is the 
passage from George I. and Robert Walpole to Charles 
James Fox and the forerunners of the Regency. Only 
gradually are we learning how imperfect such esti- 
mates can be. The two volumes now before us are 
simply the records of a country family as they emerge 
from a vast mass of papers preserved at Erthig Hall. 
Most of them belong to the century in question, but they 
read like the chronicle of a social order rather than 
as the documents of a particular period. The people 
of Erthig are not of the kind with which scandalous 
court memoirs make us familiar. They are in touch 
with men of great name, but they themselves neither 
move the times nor are moved by them. A father 
manages the property, a son goes to Cambridge, a 
daughter is given in marriage. From home the girls 
write to their brothers of the dogs. Horses and 
politics appear in other letters, but the political interest 
is not that which comes from intimate share in the 
affairs of State. It may take a little study to decide 
whether the correspondents are Whig or Tory, but 
they can be placed at once as members of the 
‘* Honest’ party, whatever their colours at election 
times. ‘‘ Gentlemen of Property and real Well- 
Wishers to this Country ’’ is a phrase we find here, 
and it sums up a political creed which makes little of 
names and factions. 

On the whole these people—men and women both— 
take life sedately. The eighteenth-century masquerade 
which Mr. Austin Dobson created, or recreated, for 
us does not seem to have noticed them greatly, and 
they were equally far from following the brutish ways 
and manners that came in the train of a German court. 
True, there is a maternal uncle of whom we read, 
alluded to as ‘‘ Poor Profligacy ’’, and he was one who 
in his life and death might have stood a model for a 
series of pictures by Hogarth. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, that relations are strained between him and the 
family. They have disapproved him; but, such is 
human weakness, they are smitten with fears towards 
the end lest he should leave his riches to a mistress 
or a bastard. From Wales he is sent a couple of 
hares as a sign of peace, yet spiteful fate wills it that 
they should reach London in a state described as 
‘stinking ’’. It is an ugly little tragedy with comic 
interludes, but it is thoroughly human, and its like is 
probably to be found in any honest record of a family’s 
history. 

It is pleasant enough to turn from this a few pages 
back to the epitaph of the first Simon Yorke of Erthig, 
‘a pious, temperate, sensible, Country Gentleman, 
of a very mild, just and benevolent character, as the 
concern for his death did best testify’’. Many lies 
have been written on tombstones, but here no word of 
posthumous flattery is to be detected. Unctuous 
praise would have been an open insult to the memory 
of a man who was only privately great, but, maybe, 
too little honour is paid to his kind to-day. There is 
still a Yorke at Erthig, and this book of family papers 
suggests qualities of monumental stability that put to 
shame the flibbertigibbet ways of mere fame. Rarely 
did the acts of the great world shake these people, 
though the events of the day always brought their 
interest—it may be a week or two late, but that made 
no matter. Only when the Highlanders were march- 
ing south in the ’45 was there real excitement. It is 
a little disappointing to find Erthig whole-hearted for 
King George when there was a chance of setting King 
James on the throne, for the squire of romance is 
always a Jacobite; yet we must recognise that stable 
qualities were on the other side. Solid men do not 


| wish to go back on the tracks of time any more than 
they wish to advance with greater speed than the sun 
makes between rising and setting. The King was jin 
London: all honour to him, but let him Stop there 
even as Erthig stood on the Welsh border. High- 
landers, on the other hand, could only be relied on to 
do mischief: might the soldiers keep them at 4 
distance ! 


THE ECONOMIC EVOLUTION OF ENGLAND. 


“The Economic Organisation of England.” By W, J. 
Ashley. Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 
HERE is an astonishing amount of good “‘ stuff ” 
as Bacon would have phrased it, in this smal] 
volume. Professor Ashley is in the front rank of econo- 
mic historians, even if he does not actually hold the first 
place, and he writes with the combined confidence 
and caution of a scholar, as well as with the lucidity 
of a practised expositor. In the space of less than 
two hundred pages he tells the story of the economic 
evolution of England, starting with the manorial organ- 
isation and the guild, and bringing us down to the 
development of ‘‘ combines ’’ and the Minimum Wage 
Act of 1912. At times the treatment strikes the reader 
as slight, but it is never superficial, and the text 
is supplemented by some excellent notes and by very 
useful suggestions for further reading. By this means 
Mr. Ashley, without overloading the text of his lectures 
or impeding the course of the narrative, contrives to 
bring us abreast of the most recent research in the 
several subjects with which he deals. 

In a book of this kind—a rapid sketch by a 
competent scholar—criticism resolves itself, in the 
main, into appreciation. Yet there are some 
points which, in our judgment, Mr. Ashley would do 
well to reconsider when revising the work for a second 
edition. The first has reference to Gregory King’s 
oft-quoted statistics. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Ashley 
writes with due caution and reserve, but the impression 
left on the mind of the reader is that he attaches too 
much importance to King’s ‘‘ Calculations’’. It is 
true that Gregory King’s elaborate analysis figures pro- 
minently in almost every work on economic history 
published during the last two centuries. But iteration 
is no proof of accuracy, and it is at least doubtful 
whether Gregory King’s parade of meticulous preci- 
sion has not tended rather to darken than to enlighten 
counsel. Mr. Marriott, for example, in his recently 
published book on the ‘‘ English Land System ’’, deals 
much less tenderly with Gregory King’s ‘‘ Estimates ” 
than does Mr. Ashley. The matter is important in 
its bearing upon the definition of agricultural classes 
and upon the date of the disappearance of the small 
landowner in England. 

It is now tolerably clear that the term ‘‘ yeoman”’, 
with its picturesque associations, is not strictly syno- 
nymous with the more precise term ‘‘ freeholder ”’, or 
even with the looser term ‘‘ landowner ’’. A well-known 
passage in Bishop Latimer’s ‘‘ Sermon on the Plough ” 
seems to imply that his father, who was a ‘‘ yeoman”’, 
was a rack-rented tenant. The ‘‘ yeomen’’, whose 
disappearance has been loudly lamented by Arnold 
Toynbee and others, included, in all probability, three 
classes, legally distinct: small freeholders, copy- 
holders, and long leaseholders. But all these men 
belonged to an indeterminate class of ‘‘ middling 
folk ’’ : even at the best something less than ‘‘ squires ”’ ; 
even at the worst something more than peasants. That 
these middling folk disappeared during the reign of 
George III. is not disputed. But in what period of 
that long reign? 

Professor Ashley says that the ‘‘ building up of the 
very large estates proceeded most rapidly between 
about 1720 and 1785”’ (p. 124), i.e., before the out- 
break of the great war. Has he, we would respect- 
fully ask, sufficiently considered, in this connection, 
the conclusions reached, for example, by Dr. Gilbert 
Slater and the Rev. A. H. Johnson? The latter— 


‘ 


despite some ambiguity and even inconsistency— 


asserts that ‘‘a great many (small owners) more than 
is usually supposed survived the Napoleonic wars ”’. 
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We may infer, therefore, that the critical period occurred 
in the years immediately succeeding the peace of 1815. 
Dr. Slater appears to inctine towards this conclusion 
when he says that there was very little variation in the 
rate of enclosures from 1670 until the height of the 
Napoleonic wars. Anyway, it is certain that the 

riod of falling prices and diminishing trade and 
disturbed currency, which followed upon the inflated 
prosperity of the great war’ was fatal to a large 
number of middling folk—both small owners and small 
tenant farmers. 

There is another point on which we are at issue with 
Mr. Ashley. With much that he says in regard to 
the co-operative movement we are in hearty agree- 
ment. It is undeniably trug that many productive 
co-operative undertakings have failed because they 
have not secured competent managers, ‘‘ usually 
because they were not ready to pay sufficiently high 
salaries, or else they quarrelled with them’’. No one 
who is familiar with the history of productive co-opera- 
tion can deny the accuracy of this statement. But does 
not Mr. Ashley exaggerate (pp. 175, seq.) the com- 
pleteness of the failure of this branch of co-operation? 
If memory serves, there are over one hundred labour 
co-partnership concerns in existence to-day. Mr. 
Ashley surely will not deny that these are orthodox 
in their adherence to the co-operative creed, and also 
sufficiently successful from a business point of view? 

We are not, indeed, quite satisfied with any part of 
this section of Mr. Ashley’s book. It is, of course, 
unthinkable that he himself should fail to distinguish 
between profit-sharing and labour co-partnership. But 
what is the uninstructed—or, indeed, the instructed 
—reader likely to make of this passage: ‘‘ What is 
known as ‘ profit-sharing’ differs from co-operation 
in that it proposes to provide all (or, in its latest phase, 
‘labour co-partnership’, almost all) the capital other- 
wise than by the contribution of the workers in the 
several businesses, and to retain in the hands of 
those appointed by the owners of the capital the con- 
trol over the management of the business ’’? (p. 176). 
This is, of course, a perfectly accurate, if not very 
luminous description of a ‘‘ profit-sharing ’’ concern. 
But can it really be held to apply to a ‘‘ labour co- 
partnership ’’’ concern? We should ourselves have 
described labour co-partnership as the latest phase, 
not of profit-sharing, but of co-operative production. 
The distinction, it is true, wears a little thin some- 
times, as, for example, in the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, where the artisan shareholders have the 
right of electing one or more of the directors. In 
this way a profit-sharing concern may be gradually 
transformed into a productive co-operative concern. 
Nevertheless, there is, in principle, and generally in 
practice, a clear distinction between the two. The 
distinction is that, in a profit-sharing business, the 
management is controlled by capital; in an orthodox 
co-operative productive concern it should be controlled 
by the share-owning workers. 

Again. Does not Mr. Ashley over-emphasise the 
ill-success of profit-sharing? It is true that the recent 
return published by the Board of Trade was compelled 
to record a lamentable list of unsuccessful experiments. 
But Mr. Ashley cannot. be unaware of the con- 
spicuous success which has attended Sir William 
Lever’s mammoth industry at Port Sunlight? And 
there are, it is believed, many private profit-sharing 
schemes of which no account was taken in the official 
memorandum. Mr. Ashley says that the gas-making 
business is the only one in which it has been found 
possible to keep the profit-sharing principle alive. 
Surely he has heard of the Maypole Dairy Company, to 
mention one of many? 

Once more. It is stated by Mr. Ashley, in reference 
to certain large combines, that ‘‘in each case the 
amalgamation now controls the whole trade? ’? Among 
others he cites the Calico Printers’ Association. We 
think that he is mistaken. At no period of its exist- 
ence has the Calico Printers’ Combine controlled the 
whole trade, nor does it now do so. On the contrary, 
some printing firms stood out from the first, and have 

survived. 


_ But the points here raised, though not devoid of 
significance, are relatively small points in reference to 
the substance of this book. Mr. Ashley touches a 
multitude of subjects, and he touches almost all of 
them with the hand of a master. We know of no 
other book—of similar compass—which we should 
with equal confidence recommend to anyone who 
desires a survey of English economic development—a 
survey which should be rapid without being super- 
ficial, and close packed without being congested. In 
fine, it is work worthy of its author. 


“THE WRITING SORT.” 


“ A Book About Authors.” By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 
A. and C. Black. 10s. net. 


R. HOPE MONCRIEFF, having for half a 
century courted public favour in something like 
two hundred volumes, now celebrates his jubilee by 
writing a book whose principal object is to please 
himself. We cannot doubt he has succeeded. The 
enjoyment clearly felt by Mr. Moncrieff in charting the 
depths—and shallows—of that sea upon which his 
barque has so long been buffeted recalls the gusto 
with which Bishop Blougram smoothed out a creased 
consciousness by the exposition of a nicely balanced 
creed. And as, in his self-imposed soliloquy, the 
bishop administered some shrewd knocks to his 
auditor, so does Mr. Moncrieff deal faithfully with 
the race of critics, whereof we conceive Browning’s 
Gigadibs to have been a bright exemplar. It is, there- 
fore, with caution that we approach our task. 

It seems probable that this volume is its author’s 
apology as well as his Benjamin. The fact that he 
has been a book-wright since his teens requires, he 
seems to think, justification. His line of argument 
is, perhaps, a little inconclusive; for, as he examines 
the miserable conditions under which the bulk of 
authors have lived and toiled, the temperamental faults 
to which they are very prone, and the sorry pittance 
commonly their meed, the reader inclines to ask 
whether there be not a mistake, whether his monitor 
has been retained, not for the defence, but for the 
prosecution? But observe the climax: in this occu- 
pation, with its sad effects upon the character and the 
fortunes of those who pursue it, the apologist has yet 
been able to be himself, able to speak out boldly on 
behalf of the eternal verities; whereas—the expres- 
sions are his own—had he been priest or parson he 
might have mistaken a duck-puddle for ocean, had 
he been a lawyer he might have thriven by robbing the 
widow and orphan, had he been a merchant he might 
have gone about to ruin his neighbours by smart 
speculation; and so on. Authorship thrives, indeed, 
but only by comparison with other callings. This is 
a little hard on the various vocations of mankind; 
but Mr. Moncrieff’s strictures need not be taken too 
literally. He is biased by a spice of that dourness 
which is among the less charming characteristics of 
North Britons, but he is not merely splenetic and pessi- 
mistic. He has good store of sympathy; especially 
for ‘‘ the average man who makes the best of bad 
jobs, goes out daily, wet or fine, to his work and comes 
home to be fairly content with his family, taking life 
as it comes with the grit and growling good humour 
that hitherto have been John Bull’s most notable 
virtues”’. Growling good humour is a very fair 
description of the vein in which this book is written. 

And to whom, beside its writer, will it appeal? 
First, to aspiring authors. It will not flout them out 
of their humour any more than Isaac Disraeli’s work 
on a like subject ever did or would. Such will lend 
a ready ear to this veteran craftsman, as he discourses 
of so much that must affect their lives. Second, to 
those who have a curiosity about the career of letters, 
while not following it themselves. 


= 
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THE HAPPY TRAVELLER. 


“The Letters of John B. 8. Morritt of Rokeby.” 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. ' 


OKEBY was the scene of Scott’s poem, and in 
May, 1828, he wrote, ‘‘ Morritt is now one of 
my oldest and sincerest friends; a man unequalled 
in the mixture of sound good sense, high literary cul- 
tivation, and the kindest and sweetest temper that ever 
graced a human bosom’’. The letters to Morritt’s 
mother, sister, and aunt bear out this judgment, and 
breathe in every line an exuberant, healthy joie de vivre 
seldom to be met with in these days, when life is too 
complicated to enjoy in the same way. Where to-day, 
alas! is the Oxford man who month after month 
could revel in writing his adventures and reflections, 
his ‘‘ motions ’’ and “‘ agrements ’’, as the author calls 
his movements and pleasures, to nobody but his women 
relations? Mr. Morritt resolved to visit all the scenes 
of classic history he had been reading at college, 
examine the strange manners and customs of foreign 
nations, affront the unknown dangers of travel and 
all the ‘‘ bugaboos ”’ that awaited him in the mysterious 
land of the Turk. He laughed at the perils of crossing 
Germany, Hungary, the Ottoman Empire, and the 
fégean, and with a few suits of fine clothes, a full 
purse, and not a care in the world, he started in 1794 
on his Grand Tour at the age of twenty-two. Nothing 
to-day is more prosaic and commonplace than the 
voyage by the Orient Express, from London to Stam- 
boul or Athens, but Morritt stopped where he pleased, 
drove, rode, or sailed where he listed for two whole 
short, careless, blissful years. It makes us envious to 
read his rollicking descriptions of life and society in 
Brussels, Dresden, and Vienna, and his experiences 
in European and Asiatic Turkey, and the lovely isles of 
the Archipelago. Nobody could help loving the gay 
and gallant young Englishman, and from Turkish 
Aghas, Spartan ladies, Albanian chieftains, and Greek 
peasants, he got the same welcome. We cannot by 
quotation give any idea of the charm of this book, 
which is full of quaint and shrewd observations, jotted 
down without effort or striving after effect. Morritt 
was a thoroughbred Englishman. He hated the 
French, who at that period were aggressive all over 
Europe, and ‘he greatly admired the Turk. His com- 
parison between Ottoman autocracy and Gallic ‘‘ sans- 
culottism ’’ is amusing.’ He thinks they are both tarred 
with the same brush, because ‘‘ the Sultan is sole 
master of every life and fortune in his dominions. The 
rest, therefore, are all, more or less, free with respect 
to one another, and approach the French a great deal, 
for, having only one ruler is the next thing to having 
none at all, and complete anarchy is more like complete 
despotism than extremes usually are.’’ 

How very enviable is the traveller who, after a 
long day’s ride, can sit down in a cave by the sea, under 
Mount Mycale, in Samos, and indite twenty stanzas, 
apostrophising Folly, not to his lady-love, but to his 
aunt, concluding 


John 


By you supported I have run— 
Fearless of bugaboos and frights— 
Have often had a world of fun, 
And seen a thousand common sights ! 


Adding, ‘‘ The above, really written entirely in an 
Asiatic cave, show to what a height genius may be 
carried in any situation! ”’ 


BELGIUM. 


“ Belgium.—Her Kings, Kingdom and People.” By John 
de Courcy MacDonnell. John Long. 15s. | 

F only Mr. MacDonnell’s judgment were equal to 

his learning his ‘‘ Belgium ”’ could be pronounced 

a standard work. As it is we can only say that about 

half of the book is of the utmost value to students of 

European history. Mr. MacDonnell has realised that 

certain social problems in Belgium have presented them- 


selves in a form closely parallel to their development in 


-England, and has written about them with an eye on 


Erglish conditions. But he has never been guilty of 
the error of drawing a moral for the benefit of British 
politicians. He had chosen the better way of present. 
ing the essential facts with lucidity and accuracy, The 
chapter on agriculture is a model of what such things 
should be, and the chapter on the education Controversy 
is almost on the same level. Here, however, Mr, 
MacDonnell is not quite impartial. Perhaps it was im. 
possible for anybody who had lived in Belgium and seen 
the intense excitement produced by the education ques- 
tion and the suffrage question, so closely connected 
with it, to avoid taking sides. He is, we think, abso. 
lutely right in condemning the educational policy of the 
Liberal Party, which ended in its collapse in 1884. The 
fact that the Clericals have been in power ever since 
shows how great was the violence done to Belgian 
feeling by the doctrinaire legislation of the early ’80’s, 
But the other side of the case should have been set forth 
rather more emphatically. Mr. MacDonnell slurs over 
the fact that the Education Bill of 1912 proved fatal to 
the Schollaert ministry, by which it was introduced, 
He treats the coalition of Liberals and Socialists for the 
last elections with too much contempt, and he gives 
Baron de Brocqueville, the present Premier, a somewhat 
more general popularity than he actually enjoys. Apart 
from these comparatively slight strictures we have no 
fault to find with our author’s account of the develop- 
ment of modern Belgium. 

Unfortunately his judgment deserts him when he 
comes to speak of Belgium’s Kings. It would have 
been better if he had written less of the present 
monarch, whose reign is, after all, still young, and 
whose character cannot yet be finally discussed. But 
the real blot in the book is his championship of Leo- 
pold II. We are not prepared to say that the late 
King of the Belgians was as black as some of his 
enemies painted him during his lifetime; but we cer- 
tainly hold that Mr. MacDonnell’s defence of him as a 
disinterested philanthropist is a piece of special plead- 
ing unworthy of a serious historian. This is strong 
criticism. We will quote two passages—we could 
easily quote twenty—in support of it. The first is an 
attempt to disprove the view that King Leopold cared 
tor money. ‘‘ King Leopold was in all things mag- 
nificent. He was magnificent in his donations. He 
gave lavishly for public and for private ends; but he 
gave little, directly, to himself. He assured the writer 
of this book that he never made a penny out of the 
Congo for himself. The case brought into court by 
one of his daughters since his death has proved that he 
made many millions out of the Congo, but all he got he 
gave, or sought to give, to others. It was by a chance 
he tried hard to avoid that he died worth money.” 
It is, we think, clear from his own language 
that Mr. MacDonnell did not feel quite comfortable 
when he was writing this passage. Our second extract 
is from Mr. MacDonnell’s description of the Congo 
agitation in England. ‘‘ The traders and the mis- 
sionaries who attacked the Leopoldian régime in the 
Congo were joined in their outcries by English poli- 
ticians who wished to see the Cape joined to Cairo, and 
wished to have the Belgian obstacle swept out of Eng- 
land’s way.’’ There you have Mr. MacDonnell’s weak- 
ness. In his view the opponents of Belgium, and 
especially of the Belgian Kings, are always dishonest. 
Leopold I. had to contend with the treacherous Louis 
Philippe, Leopold II. with intolerant Protestant mis- 
sionaries and grasping Imperialist politicians. |The 
fact that as soon as the Belgian Parliament got control 
over the Congo it remodelled the entire system of 
administration and was at special pains to abolish the 
Domaine de la Couronne really decided the Congolese 
issue, and we can only regret that Mr. MacDonnell 
should so often have allowed his partisanship to affect 
the presentation of the facts his industry has col- 
lected. 
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OLD COLOURED GLASS. 


“gtoried Windows.” By A. J. de Havilland Bushnell. 
Blackwood. 15s. net. 
R. BUSHNELL’S enthusiastic, authoritative 
treatise on Gothic and Renaissance church glass 
gives just the information wanted by the traveller whose 
curiosity has been whetted by the beauty of old glass 
and who desires some knowledge of the conditions of 
the glazier’s art; but who has not the time or the energy 
to plunge into the exhaustive standard works on the 
subject. Most of the questions perplexing the layman 
are answered in these pages, and the reader finds be- 
sides that Mr. Bushnell is a complete guide to Gothic 
glass in France. One could not do better than adopt 
his itinerary if one wished really to understand French 
glass—though it needs an enthusiast indeed to follow 
’ his earnest advice and look at all the windows through 
a field glass. With this book in your hands you would 
be taken to Rouen and Evreux, to Conches, Sees and 
Alengon, to Chartres, Vendéme, Angers, Poitiers and 
Tours, to Bourges, Moulins and Rheims, and to other 
places by the way. And you would be ready, if you 
had carefully read the first few chapters, to enter the 
cathedrals and churches with something of a connois- 
seur’s flair for old glass. Mr. Bushnell, in spite of his 
encyclopedic knowledge, never forgets he is writing 
for the ‘‘ intelligently ignorant.’’ He is most patient, 
and—even better—most lucid, in explaining the various 
technical terms which are necessary to an understand- 
ing of glass. With the change from the rounded 
Norman or Romanesque arch of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries to the pointed lancets of early Gothic archi- 
tecture began a steady progress in beauty of desi 
and richness and variety of colour that culminated in t 
heyday of the Renaissance. Then, as Mr. Bushnell 
says, began the modern decadence in the craft, due 
partly to the faulty perfection of the manufactured 
glass, and partly to the growing predominance of the 
painter over the artificer. The old glass was made in 
small pieces of irregular size and unequal thickness. 
The surface was uneven and lumpy, and therefore full 
of refractions which gave life and brilliance to the 
windows. Glass coloured in the pot never achieved exact 
uniformity of hue, and so out of the very imperfections 
of the early methods a beauty resulted which the 
mechanical regularity of later times never availed to 
match. The practice of diamond cutting brought 
about the use of thin and non-enduring panes, and easy 
methods of colouring and superimposed enamel com- 
pleted the débdcle, for the enamel soon broke off under 
the stress of weather, whereas by the old methods the 
glass was either imbued with colour in a molten state, 
or annealed to the colour by a separate process of firing. 
It is a curious fact, often noticed but seldom explained, 
that new glass transmits coloured reflections or images, 
while old glass does not. This is partly due to the 
irregularities and imperfections already mentioned as 
characterising old glass, and partly to a greyish patina 
similar to that found on one side of weathered flints 
that qualifies the sun’s light as it passes through from 
the outside. One of the simplest tests of old glass is 
to observe a window from without to discover whether 
this patina exists or not. In late years much has been 
done by enthusiasts to restore the old methods of glass 
making and colouring. But, alas, whether a medizval 
craft can flower again in the alien spirit of our modern 
days is another question ! 


NOVELS. 


“John Barleycorn.” By Jack London. Mills & Boon. 6s. 
[Published this week. ] 

R. JACK LONDON has a grievance, and 

it is no doubt a grievance that is all 

the better for ventilation. But after reading 
his quite delightful book on John Barleycorn, 
the conviction is forced on us that the blame, if 
blame there be, is not all on one side. The book is at 
once Mr. London’s autobiography and the story of the 


growth of the influence that John Barleyoorn, or 
Alcohol, has exercised over him from his earliest child- 
hood. Five years old he was when he first encountered 
his life-long companion, destined to be his bitterest 
foe and his greatest friend. ‘‘ He is the august com- 
panion with whom one walks with the gods. . . . His 
way leads to truth Naked... and to death. He 
gives clear visions and muddy dreams.’’ And when 
again ‘‘. . . to the imaginative man John Barleycorn 
sends the pitiless spectral syllogisms of the white logic. 
. . . From his calm mad heights, with the certitude of 
a God, he beholds all life as evil’’. Mr. London’s 
argument is that civilisation is so bound up with the 
drink habit that escape is impossible. And it is only to 
strong men like himself that partial escape is given, 
and that through their perfect physical condition. 
That escape should come through a strong-minded 
resolution to leave the stuff alone, at all costs, he leads 
us to believe is impossible. At all costs, that is the 
point! On page 64 he tells us, ‘‘ Wherever life ran 
free and great, there men drank. Romance and Ad- 
venture seemed always to go down the street locked 
arm-in-arm with John Barleycorn. To know the two, 
I must know the third’’. And we understand that he 
must know the two. At any rate, the book convinces 
us of that. And having had the fun why grumble at 
the price paid? Paid not without knowing what it 
would be, but consciously and with consent. Here, 
again, Mr. London repeats his indictment of John 
Barleycorn: ‘‘ And all this glorious passage in my life 
was made possible for me by John Barleycorn. And 
this is my complaint against John Barleycorn. Here 
I was, thirsting for the wild life of adventure, and the 
only way for me to win to it was through John Barley- 
corn’s mediation. It was the way of the men that 
lived the life. Did I wish to live the life, I must live 
it the way they did’’. And so at last the time came 
when John Barleycorn had to be sought for his own 
sake. The writer originally had no real taste for or 
love of alcohol for alcohol’s sake. It took him twenty- 
five years before he began to crave for drink. His 
book, then, is not the record of a drunkard—far from 
it. He has been saved from that by his natural distaste 
for alcohol and his fine physique. But it is to save the 
weaklings that this book has presumably been written. 
And Mr. London sees only one way—total prohibi- 
tion. Just as the sale of opium has been made a penal 
offence in China, so in an enlightened world will the 
sale of alcohol. Mr. London prophesies of a time when 
there will be no more ‘“‘ poison-fighting by our 
youths ’’, when John Barleycorn will no more “lie 
around, licensed and legal, to pounce upon our youth ’’. 
Will then the wonderful spirit of Adventure and 
Romance walk no more abroad? Will this life of 
cheery good fellowship go with it? What will take 
the place of those saloons where the stranger in a 
strange land can always find friendliness, and where, 
as Mr. London tells us, he has been able to find money, 
when no one else would lend it? To cry out when one 
is hurt is to take the line of least resistance; to blame 
a system for its defects while availing oneself of its 
privileges does not seem the most sporting attitude. 
Mr. London as temperance reformer is interesting and 
impressive, but hardly convincing. 


“Qld Andy.” By Dorothea Conyers. Methuen. 6s. 
[Published this week. } 

Mrs. Conyers can be relied upon for a rollicking 
story. Her heart is in Ireland, and it is of sporting 
Ireland that she writes. She well reproduces that 
irresponsible happy-go-lucky atmosphere which still 
exists, especially in the south. Her characters are well 
observed and drawn with skill and imagination. They 
are true to type and Mrs. Conyers misses nothing of 
their sparkle and humour. Her work, even though 
lacking in literary graces, is much to be preferred to 
that of more pretentious writers. She always has a 


story to tell and she tells it with spirit. ‘‘ Old Andy ”~ 


is as good as anything she has done. He~arouses our 
sympathy from the first, when we are introduced to 
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him with his wrinkled face ‘‘ thoughtfully happy ’’ as 
he contemplates the good year he has had at Ballin- 
mena. The big barn was full; the oats had never 
been so heavy. The poor rush-grown fields he had 
taken up were gradually growing into better land. 
His father had taken without ever giving. Andy had 
come into a heritage of rotting roofs, tumbling out- 
houses; of sour, undrained lands. And he had put it 
all tidy. It was not for nothing that Andy looked with 
satisfaction on his fat years. For one idea filled his 
mind ever since, some years back, his wife and oniy 
son had gone on a trip to Australia and had died out 
there. Thenceforward one ambition held Andy: to 
save enough money to go out to Australia and erect 
a tombstone on his wife’s grave. The ‘‘ one he fan- 
cied’’ was a florid picture of weeping angels gathered 
round a white marble cross, with vases and urns behind 
the figures. But the years rolled by and Andy did 
not go. Something always had to be done on the 
farm, and when at last the money was saved, and he 
really was on the point of making the trip, soft-hearted 
creature as he was, he chose instead to make the living 
happy and to render possible the marriage of two 
young people for whom he cared. But it must not be 
supposed that Andy spent his time in grieving for the 
dead. He was happy enough on his farm and ever 
ready for sport, with a keen eye for a horse and a 
shrewd head for business where the selling of one 
came in. Mrs. Conyers gives us some excellent runs 
with the hounds. And here is the fox-hunter’s ideal 
as expressed by Andy: ‘‘ We have it always at the 
back of our minds that the finest day is in front of 
us. That some day there’ll be the perfect hunt that 
we’l! never go astray in, but take the right turn 
always; an’ never a strand of wire to vex us or a slip 
of our horses’ feet. With the dogs streamin’ close 
to us, till we pulls him down or he saves himsclf. 
That’s the hunt that’s like the spot the rainbow hits 
the ground in. We never quite get it.’”’ 


“Sylvia Saxon.” By Ellen Melicent Cobden. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

The heroine of this tale is a thoroughly unpleasant 
young woman. It would be hard to find any child so 
disagreeable, badly mannered, badly brought up. The 
modern idea of money as the thing to be desired above 
all other things is inculcated into Sylvia from earliest 
infancy. ‘‘ Are they as rich as we are, mother? ’’ was 
the usual question for her to ask at a children’s party. 
What one had was the thing that mattered, not what 
one was. And so we are not surprised that life does 
not give her any of its best gifts. Love passes Sylvia 
by, both husband and lover are failures. Motherhood 
is a matter of resentment. Never loving to her own 
mother, she fails entirely in her relations to her child, 
and we find her at the end of the story a woman dis- 
appointed socially and domestically, and we gather she 
is taking a plunge into the larger world where woman 
considers freedom the ultimate goal and casts off all 
fetters. The book is strongly written and arresting. 
It is, we believe, Miss Cobden’s second novel, the first, 
‘* Wistons ’’, being one of Mr. Unwin’s ‘‘ First Novel 


Library ”’. 


LATEST BOOKS. 

“ The Spirit of Cardinal Newman.”’ Burns and Oates. 1s. 6d. net.’ ~ 

“The Spirit of Cardinal Newman” is one of the first two 
books of a new series—the “ Spiritual Classics of English Devo- 
tional Literature”. If we may judge from this book the series 
is likely to be an exceedingly valuable one. Books of “ selec- 
tions” are notoriously unsatisfying and often misleading ; but 
here the greatest care has been exercised in the compilation, 
with the result that the selections are more than mere isolated 
fragments. They do convey to the reader a quite distinct and 
coherent impression of Newman’s personality. The preface, 
which is to be a feature of the series, is written by Mr. C. C. 
Martindale, and is an able appreciation of the Cardinal. The 
neat and quiet binding, the sensible size and shape, the readable 
type are witness to its inward worth. 


“ German Free Cities.” By Wilson King. Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Emerson, pleading for a wider interpretation of history, said 
that we had lent our eyes too long to the “old chronology of 


| selfishness and pride ”. 


Few countries must suff 

of a bloodier history than these Free Cities of Nether Ce 
For the enemies of progress are encamped here in their battalios ; 
—tyranny, invasion, internecine strife, civic revolt, On an 
a surfeit of blood and fire the imagination sickens, Sueten 
soldiers, priests, prince and margrave are hurried in grim = 
cession to the block ; the Church dipped her foot—and more 
her foot—in the blood of her enemies; Dominicans dread 
“Order of Bloodhounds”’, savaged the foes of orthodoxy 
the rack. But above the chaos the note of peace is heard in the 
forward march of the great commercial] federations. This po 
is not without blood. There are mutual jealousies, selfishness 
of purpose, much cruelty by the way. But if the Hansa League 
produced its scoundrels it also produced its heroes. Hamb 
had its Murmeister, Bremen its van Buren and the great burgo- 
master Smidt. In Lubeck were three generations of Curtius 
and that Castrop who raised the city “‘ to the highest point of 
prosperity”. Mr. King has written about a subject on which 
there is a remarkable dearth of English books. He has a per- 
sonal knowledge of these cities and his book betrays a minute] 
careful treatment of their written records. A word of vaio 
must be given to the illustrations. 


“ The Mearns of Old.”” By James Crabb Watt, K.C. Hodge. 21s. net. 
Mr. Watt’s modesty claims for this book no wider aim than a 
survey of one province of ancient Scotland. But here is more 
than the interest which attaches to county or community, 
Ex pede Hercules: the history of Kincardine—the tale of the 
Mearnsmen—admits to a larger view. The march of invading 
armies, the details of the Roman occupation, the missio 
activity of Ninian’s disciples, the later religious organisation, 
the thanage system, the rise of the burghs, the progress of society 
in the Mearns—these are but the story of Scotland in little, 
Mr. Watt’s genius as an antiquarian lies not only in his passion 
for research but in an infinite capacity for discretion. In his 
roll of place aames, to which a quarter of his stout volume has 
been devoted, he is properly cautious of speculative derivations 
and interpretations that are purely local and traditional. There 
is some valuable criticism of the cartography of the Mearns from 
the maps of Ptolemy and Matthew Paris to the nineteenth- 
century Survey, also a bibliography of antiquarian and historical 
objects and a host of references to descriptions of the Mearns 
pe ow in the “ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
ot, ” 


“ Guests of St. Mungo.”’ By Hugh Lawrence. Blackie. 2s. 6d. net. 

The scheme that Mr. Lawrence has adopted for his book is 
unfortunately already associated, by right of priority, with a 
far abler pen than his. The “ Guests of St. Mungo ”’, “ Bobbie ” 
and “ Annie”, who are transported into various scenes in the 
history of Glasgow through the agency of a “ brownie ”’, bear so 
striking a resemblance to the “ Dan”, “ Uria” and “ Puck” 
of Mr. Kipling’s books, ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill” and “‘ Rewards 
and Fairies”, that those who have enjoyed these inimitable 
cameos of history cannot refrain from a comparison. He seems, 
indeed, almost to challenge this comparison in choosing for his 
first picture the Roman wall—a scene which the genius of 
Mr. Kipling has once for all reanimated; the verdict that the 
“old is better” is inevitable. But apart from considerations 
of literary merit, the adventures of Bobbie and Annie and the 
active part they play in the history will make a very special 
appeal to the imagination of all Glasgow children; in addition, 
it will be more widely welcomed by all who know how valuable 
is the personal touch in making the dry bones of history live. 


“Germany.’’ By A. W. Holland. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Holland has not been wholly successful in surmounting 
the difficulties which beset the path of the writer of popular 
histories. These difficulties are paramount in tracing the 
development of the German people. In the surgings of the 
nations it is easy to lay too much stress on the immediate rather 
than the prospective bearing of events; to count the steps in 
the progression of the idea of Empire towards the present 
German unity, but to lose sight of the influences which flowed 
from this progression. Mr. Holland is often blind to the big 
issues. A book which is offered to “ the large reading public ”’ 
must necessarily be restricted; but here some valuable matter 
has been extruded. The author misses, for instance, the obvious 
parallel between the march of events in Italy and in Germany 
—most noticeable in the year 1870, which saw not only the union 
of North and South Germany in a single State, but the completed 
unity of Italy through the restoration to her of her ancient 
capital. It is this unity of the historical drama that marks the 
difference between the medieval and the modern, when Europe 
had begun to have a general history. Mr. Holland presents a 
mass of information about the chief contestants in the arena of 
German struggles ; but it is not exactly the sort of information 
that the “large reading public” wants. Frederick the Great 
may pass in the catalogue as the founder of the Furstenbund or 
as a claimant for Silesian duchies, but we desire more acquaint- 
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ance of him as the “ benevolent despot of the eighteenth 
century ” than as head of a league of German Princes, 


« Q’Neill and Ormond.” By Diarmid Coffey. Maunsel. 6s. net. 
To-day, when the popularity of Irish ware goes unchallenged 
in the literary bazaar, Mr. Coffey’s short chapter of Irish history 
will attract attention. Although his period opens and closes 
before the worst century of Protestant legal tyranny, the Irish 
« question ” has its roots hidden deep in the contentions which 
yoked the war of 1641. Then, as now, to the vexed question 
of the land was added the quarrel of religion. ‘ The holy text 
of pike and gun” may have ceased to be preached with the 
authority of princes, but the religious difference is a factor which 
has never been eliminated from Irish politics. And yet, after 
reading Mr. Coffey’s book, we are led to the conclusion that the 
war of creeds was not, after all, the real war. On a battle 
und where many interests not vital to the Irish weal were 
represented the swords of Papist and Puritan had liberal room 
for play. Nor is it always easy to discern what really constituted 
the national struggle in Ireland. Mr. Coffey, momentarily 
displaying his colours, finds that there has been, and must be, 
disaster “‘ as long as the government of Ireland is conducted on 
un-Irish lines”. He has striven with success to sustain the 
continuity of the story in a period when intrigue and party 
politics often obscure the main issues. We should have 
welcomed a more critical examination of Cromwell’s action at 
Drogheda when so much space has been devoted to the massacre 
at Ulster. The author follows Mr. Lecky in his acquittal of the 
Irish from much of the guilt of the notorious Depositions; but 
he cites only one authority for the business at Drogheda and 
that one frankly unfavourable to the Protector. 


“The Export of Capital.” By C.K. Hobson. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book concerns mainly the economic aspects of foreign 
investment, especially those which affect Great Britain to-day. 
Wide as the field of research is, and many as the factors are 
which must be taken into account, the question for most 
inquirers narrows down into the simple inquiry: Is foreign 
investment injurious? Wisely Mr. Hobson comes to few 
positive conclusions. As a general rule he finds that in the 
main the rate of interest with most investors is the deciding 
factor, and points out that nowadays it is so much easier, through 
the internationality of trade, the cable, and quicker transit, to 
obtain information about foreign ventures. But prejudice and 
fashion must not be forgotten, though the latter is probably 
more potent than the former. Government influence may do 
much, as in the case with France taking millions of Russian 
loans. Then, too, investors burn their fingers, as recently in 
Mexico and Canada, and consequently both those countries are 
now out of favour. It is too often imagined that the money 
spent on a foreign loan goes away altogether. Bankers know 
that a considerable balance is generally left in London to be 
drawn against for payment of goods the borrowing country 
wants, and thus the lending country gets trade as well as loan 
interest. Yet in some circumstances lending to foreign countries, 
or to the industries of foreign countries, may seriously affect 
home prosperity. This happened in the last American crisis. 
The need of gold in America became so great that London was 
depleted to secure the high interest offered in New York, with 
the result that the enhanced rate the British trader had to pay 
for accommodation at home seriously affected his returns and 
caused trade to fall off, with consequent unemployment. Apart 
from instances of this nature, foreign investment would seem, 
from the modern internationality of trade, to be beneficial all 
round in periods of good trade, and more especially when made 
in a country which is intending to buy British goods. It is a 
little surprising Mr. Hobson makes no reference to our capital 
export of raw materials like coal and iron; these cannot be 
renewed, and are on a very different footing from raw 
materials. like cotton and wool, which grow annually, Mr. 
Hobson is not easy to read; but his subject is involved and 
difficult, and we rather suspect an economic theory which no 
one has any difficulty in understanding. His book is a notable 
contribution to the subject, especially that part in which he 
examines historically the growth of foreign investments all the 
world over. 
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Cameron); Birds and Their Ways (R. Cadwaladr Smith) ; 
The British Empire (Edited by Lewis Marsh), 9d. net ; Légendes 
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The Witness of the Body to the Catholic Religion (Edward Stuart 
Talbot, Lord Bishop of Winchester). Lo 6d. net. 


Daily Services for School and Colleges (The Rev. H. Pakenham- 
Walsh). Longmans. 2s. net. 

The Ideal of the Monastic Life Found in the Apostolic Age (Dom 
Germain Morin, 0.8.B.). Washbourne. 3s. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 
A Book of Verse (Guy Roslyn). The Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
net. 


Hammer and File (A Son of the Workshop). Jarrold. 1s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Aircraft in War (J. M. Spaight) ; The Financial System of the United 
i m (Henry Higgs). 6s. net each; Florence Nightingale 
to Her Nurses. 1s. net. Macmillan. 

Better Way, A: An Appeal to Ulster not to desert Ireland (Sir 
Horace Plunkett). Dublin: Hodges, Figgis. 6d. net. 

Canvas and Camaraderie: The Compleat Territorial. Harrison. 
6d. net. 

Currency Problem in China, The (Wen Pin Wei). New York: 
Columbia University. London: King. 5s. net. 

Cursory Ideas (James Henry Ferrabee). e. 
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Flight Without Formule: Simple Discussions on the Mechanics of 
the Aeroplane (Commandant Duchéne). Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
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Futurist Fifteen (Barry Pain). Werner Laurie. 1s. net. 

How to Dress Salmon Flies: A Handbook for Amateurs (J. E. 
Pryce-Tannatt). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

Walk in other Worlds with Dante, A (Marion 8. Bainbrigge). Kegan 
Paul. 6s. net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 

Highest. Lowest. 
Consols 764 75% 
Day-to-day Loans ... sew, 12% 
3 Months’ Bills 28% on 23% 

29 Jan. 1914. 17 April 1913. 

Bank Rate 3 per cent. 44 per cent. 


General Settlement, 29 July. 
Consols Settlement, 6 August. 


PART from the anxiety inspired by the Austro- 
Servian situation, the Stock Exchange is 
deeply concerned with the gravity of the Ulster crisis. 
In view of the persistent depression which has 
characterised the House in the past, dealers were only 
too ready to engage in optimistic anticipations regard- 
ing the Buckingham Palace Conference, and during the 
earlier part of the week ‘‘ bears ’’ were forced to cover 
their commitments to an appreciable extent. Since 
the opening of the Conference, however, those hopeful 
anticipations have been considerably modified, and the 
majority of dealers are of the opinion that the Govern- 
ment will not offer the exclusion of Protestant Ulster 
in such a form as would render it acceptable, and in 
that case the House is consoling itself with the pros- 
pect of an early general election. 

Beyond the ‘‘ bear ’’ covering before the Conference, 
and the renewed liquidation when pessimistic impres- 
sions were renewed, there has been no straightforward 
dealing in the markets. People with money who are 
in a position to take stock off the markets are tied by 
the uncertainty surrounding the political situation, and 
people without money—who in the ordinary course 
take the, risks of a speculative deal—are afraid of the 
probability of having to meet heavy differences at the 
settlement next week. 

There is little doubt that the operator with an 
inclination to ‘‘ lock up” a big line of good stock at 
the present level will soon see a reasonable profit in his 
operation, but the natural inclination is to find the 
bottom of the market; and as that is obviously 
impossible at the moment, this deadlock between 
jobber and public is likely to continue, at least for the 
remainder of the present month. 

Although the Money Market has appreciably tight- 
ened during the week, there has really been no 
fundamental change, supplies having been contracted 
to a great extent by further window-dressing opera- 
tions at the various banks; whilst the £1,750,000 
required for meeting the new Canadian 4 per cent. 
stock exaggerated the uneasiness expressed in some 
quarters. 

According to the latest advices, Paris is not likely 
to make any very serious demands upon British re- 
sources in the near future, and large quantities of gold 
from South America and other quarters continue to 
atrive here, so that the general monetary position may 
still be regarded as a ‘‘bull’’ factor. Continental 
markets suffered from more or less severe liquidating 
orders—principally from Vienna—in view of the dis- 
quieting rumours regarding the contents of the 
Austrian rote to the Servian Government; but dealers 
here were not in a hurry to place a too serious con- 
struction upon the position, and this view was sup- 
ported later by Paris purchases in the Foreign 
market. 

It has been made obvious by past experience that 
the British public has tired of Canadian issues, and it 
will be interesting to see whether the most recent 
Canadian flotation will attract those outside the ordinary 
investing houses. The amount of £3,000,000 in De- 
benture stock was offered by Messrs. Lazard Bros. 
on behalf of the Canadian Northern Railway Co., and 
in the ordinary course a 4 per cent. stock offered at 


£94—yielding £4 5s. 1d. per cent.—should command 
general attention; but in all probability underwriters 
will take the bulk of the issue. 

The Imperial Ottoman Docks Company made an 
issue of £600,000 in 54 per cent. guaranteed bonds on 
Wednesday, at the price of £94 per cent., and it is 
understood that only a poor response was received. 

The Ontario Loan of £1,000,000, issued last week 
was a complete failure, only 10 per cent. of the issue 
having been taken up by the investing public. The 
stock is undoubtedly a good investment, however; and 
the discount of 14 at which the scrip is now quoted 
in the House will no doubt be the means of relieving 
underwriters of a portion of their go per cent. 

Consols soon receded from their highest point of 
764 following the renewal of anxiety on the Ulster 
question; but a good deal of the liquidation emanated 
from Vienna, and only a moderate amount of stock 
changed hands on behalf of British operators. 

Dealings in the Home Railway market have naturally 
been limited, firstly by the general restricting influence 
of politics, but more so by the uncertainty of the pend- 
ing dividend announcements. The dividend season in 
this department made a_ decidedly inauspicious 
beginning by the South-Eastern Co. declaring an Or- 
dinary dividend of 1 per cent. per annum, compared 
with 1} per cent. last year. The House expected an 
appreciable increase in the takings of the South- 
Eastern and Chatham line for the half-year, but the 
published results stated that there was a decrease in 
receipts, and the net revenue has declined to the extent 
of £50,977. South-Eastern Deferred Stock fell 
sharply to 432 after the announcement, and Chatham 
Ordinary fell to 133. 

The declaration made by the Great Eastern line went 
some way to restore confidence, the $ per cent., with 
422,000 carried forward, having been fully up to expec- 
tations; and the 4 per cent. declared by the Metro- 
politan Co. was also the same as that declared last 
year. Neither of these dividends resulted in stock 
changing hands to any extent, but a rather better feel- 
ing was imparted to the market. 

American shares are almost entirely in the hands of 
Wall Street manipulators, but Steels advanced to 63% 
on the advance effected in the price of certain steel 
products; and Canadian Pacifics were purchased up to 
190} after Continental liquidation. 

The Central Argentine traffic decrease was no less than 
4;27,800, and with other lines showing proportionate 
decreases the market has naturally been in the hands 
of ‘‘bears’’. Central Argentine stock dropped to 
100$; Buenos Ayres Pacific to 59; and Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern to 109}. 

Occasional Continental support has held Foreign 
Bonds more or less up to the level of the last ‘‘ make 
up ’’, but Japan 44 per cent. Seconds have relapsed to 
g14, and Russian 4 per cent. are down to 84}. 

The feature of the Mining department has been the 
collapse of Russian issues, Russo-Asiatics having been 
olfered at 7# at one period. 

In the Industrial department Brazil Tractions are 
weak at 74}, there still being some anxiety concerning 
future competition, and Niger Ordinary shares fell to 
12 on the report, which shows the smallest profits since 
1909. 

Rubber and Oil shares have maintained a fairly 
steady tone and Mexican Eagles have recovered to 118. 

A reference to the Bovril interim dividend in these 
columns last week was apparently made under a mis- 
apprehension. We are informed that the following 
intimation regarding the payment of dividends in the 
future was sent to every shareholder in February last : 
‘‘ Instead of paying 34 per cent. half-yearly, as hereto- 
fore on the 7 per cent. Cumulative Ordinary shares, 
it is intended for the future not to pay a larger interim 
dividend in August than 2$ per cent., leaving the 
balance to be paid after the General Meeting in 
February.”’ 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


“‘would be one which based life” 
“‘assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“*bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘*case of Mutual Associations, some” 
‘‘ periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
‘incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION “> 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“ particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 


“ the right to participate in Surplus.” 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed £15,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


A- PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 
Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500, 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS; 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 
(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Cuter Orrice : ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000 


COUNTY Fire, 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Acoldent and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
OFFICE, Domestic Servants, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,600 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - = £100,000,600 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Transacted : 
Whole Life, with and without profits. 
Endowment Assurances, with and without profits. 
House Purchase, in combination with Life ‘Assurance. 


PREMIUM RATES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF INSURERS. 
Claims Paid 9,450,000 


United Kingdom. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.1.A., 
Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


FIRE RISK.—THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 
OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 
ArT COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 
SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER Soquarg, W. 


P 8 O Under Contract with H.M, a 
Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P & O Offices Avense, W-C.} London. 


LONDON to ANTWERP 
and HAMBURG and BACK. 


CRUISES BY MADEIRA or the CANARIES 


UNION-CASTLE SOUTH AFRICA. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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JUICE 
Delicious, Wholesome & Refreshing: 
sunsrirures. 
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INSURANCE. 
Scottisn Egurraste Lire OFFICE. 

MONG the many mutual thrift societies started 
A in Edinburgh during the first third of the nine- 
teenth century the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has proved one of the most successful, and at 
the present time funds amounting to about 6} million 
pounds are held, while the income from premiums, 
purchase money of annuities, and interest fell very little 
short of £700,000 last year. Business was established 
in a modest way in 1831, but good progress was 
shortly made, and on t March 1873, when the first 
valuation was made in accordance with Board of 
Trade requirements, there were 10,972 policies, 
assuring 46,765,274, in force; the premiums valued 
amounted to 4,181,444, and the investigation showed 
that a net profit of £192,237 had been realised during 
the quinquennium. A business of considerable im- 
portance therefore existed, although at the date men- 
tioned the Society was only, a littke more than forty 
years old-—about one-half its present age. 

Like other offices which had been carefully managed 
during their early years, the Scottish Equitable bene- 
fited materially from the publicity enforced by the life 
assurance legislation of the years 1870-72. Although 
the now almost obsolete Carlisle table of mortality 
was employed for valuation purposes, and was not 
discarded until the valuation in 1893, when the H™ 
Table was adopted, it was none the less evident that a 
sound actuarial position was held; the mortality basis 
might be disputable, but only. 3 per cent. future interest 
was assumed, whereas. over 4} per cent. has been 
earned during the five years, and the rate of expendi- 
ture was moderate. 

Under the new conditions, which necessitated the 
regular publication of accounts and actuarial state- 
ments, the business of the Society steadily developed, 
and in 1893, when a more up-to-date valuation was 
made, there were 20,672 policies, assuring £ 10,457,265, 
in existence; the life and annuity funds had increased 
to 43,504,744; the premiums for valuation to 
£292,600, and £379,338, was divided among the mem- 
bers in respect of compound bonuses declared at the 
rate of 30s. per cent. per annum on sums assured and 
previous bonuses. Ten years later, when the O™ 
Table was introduced by the actuary, the policies had 
increased to. 27,573 in number, and an amount of 
412,757,610 was assured; the funds amounted to 
44,801,240, and the premiums to £370,261. Further 
substantial progress had, therefore, been made, but it 
is indisputable that during this period the Society was 
not really prosperous; expenditure had risen, and the 
prolonged decline in the value of capital had also 
seriously affected the profits. Quinquennial interest 
rates earned had been £4 6s. 2d. per cent. in 1888-93, 
44 4s. 7d. per cent. in 1893-98, and £3 14s. 8d. per 
cent. in 1898-1903, and the unwise policy had been 
pursued of dividing profits up to the hilt. As a re- 
sult of this improvidence, the rate of bonus had to be 
reduced to 28s. per cent. for the five years 1893-98, 
when £383,478 was distributed, and to 25s. per cent. 
for the later quinquennium, when only £375,605 was 
available. 

In the succeeding 1903-8 term the Scottish Equitable 
was distinctly more prosperous, and an addition of 
Is. per cent. per annum was made to the bonus allot- 
ments, but it was not until the recent quinquennium 
which expired on 1 March, 1913, that conditions of 
real prosperity were again apparent. Between 1903 
and 1908 a net profit of £430,642 was realised, after 
£127,438 had been set aside for exceptional deprecia- 
tion of investments, but in the subsequent 1908-13 
term the profits increased to £532,750, and it was 
again possible to increase the ‘‘ compound ’’ bonus to 
30s. per cent. per annum, and to carry forward a some- 
what larger unappropriated balance. Including 
interim bonuses, the policy holders with immediate 
participation in profits and those assured under the 
‘‘minimum rates, with profits,’ plan. divided alto- 
gether a sum of £530,092, as against £429,699 in 
1908, and at the same time the intermediate bonus, 


which had previously been declared at the rate of #r 

r cent. throughout, was raised to 25s. per cent, 
in the case of claims by death and jos. per cent. in 
the case of maturing endowments. 

As a result of the marked improvement obtained 
during the recent quinquennium, the current term has 
begun most auspiciously. A larger new business was 
transacted in 1913-14 than in almost any previous year 
of the Society’s history, 1,340 policies being completed 
for net sums assured amounting to £751,453, while 
the new premiums totalled £43,265, including 
417,340 received by single payments. As this last. 
mentioned sum compared with £10,208 in 1912-13, 
and with £14,743 in the preceding year, it goes far 
to explain the increase from £411,884 to £423,830 in 
the total of the premium income, but it is obvious that 
the annual premiums continued to expand, although 
comparatively little headway is now being made. The 
average net rate of interest earned was also higher— 
namely, £4 os. 3d. per cent. as compared with 
#3 18s. 4d. per cent. in the first year of the 1908-13 
period. On the other hand, the expense ratio, which 
was then £12 17s. 6d. per cent., was £13 gs. rod. per 
cent. last year, but the increase under this head can 
plainly be seen to have arisen from the transaction of 
an enlarged volume of new assurances, and would in 
any case be of small importance compared with a rise 
of nearly 2s. per cent in the rate earned on the invest- 
ments. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen Londos. 


BOOKS. JULY SALE LIST NOW READY. 

MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS in Publishers’ Remainders, all New Copies 

offered at Discounts of from 60 per cent. to 85 per cent. off Published Prices 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


VER-SIZE tyres and extra-size cushions may be 
O excellent palliatives for the discomforts of a 
‘nervy ’’ car, but can never give the inherent com- 
fort of a Talbot—with its perfectly-balanced engine, 
smooth-running gears and luxurious suspension. 

CHASSIS tuned till all its complementary parts 
A run in perfect unison, free from jar or weari- 
some vibration at whatever speed. A car of the 
utmost comfort to ride or drive, in which touring can 

never become tiring. 


The numerous successes by Talbot cars in 
this season’s Speed and Reliability Trials 
(60 Firsts to date) are conclusive proof 
that here is a car possessing all those 
attributes summarily expressed as Efficient 
Service, compatible with real comfort. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED 
Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 
BARLBY RD., N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
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ag July 1m 


The Saturday Review. 


Best Holiday Novels 
At All Libraries 


HUSTLER PAUL 


J. CLEVELAND 


** A novel which no lover of a good story should miss.” 
—Sunday Times. 

‘‘ As a mystery story it leaves little to be desired, and 
there are thrills enough to hold the attention of the most 
blasé reader.’’—Daily Express. 

‘*A rare novel in its way, singularly well-constructed, 


and so interesting that whoever begins it will desire to finish 


it as soon as possible.'’—British Weekly. 


THE 
GREENSTONE 
DOOR 


W. SATCHELL 


‘* A fresh and living story. . . Itisa relief after much 
fiction to be able to turn to such a novel as Mr. Satchell 
has given us. - . This book deserves success.’’— 
Saturday Review. 

. Extraordinarily interesting .’'—Globe 


JAM ES 


W. DANE BANK 
[3rd 


‘* The book of the season.’’—Daily Mail. 


THE CITY OF 
HOPE 


C. FOX-SMITH 


‘*Miss Fox-Smith is doing a public service by her 
unvarnished account of what life on the prairie really 


Impression. 


- means—with its loneliness, privations, perils, and lack of 


amenity.'’—Spectator. 


ALBERTA AND 
THE OTHERS 


MADGE S. SMITH 
A tale of English folk in Canada: ' 


UNSTABLE WAYS 


ROSALIND MURRAY 
Author of ‘‘The leading Note,’’ ‘‘Moonseed.'’ [Next week 


RE-ISSUE OF . 


MISS ETHEL SIDGWICK’S 
NOVELS at 2s. each. Crown 8vo. 


**Ethel Sidgwick is one of the half-dozen 


women writers who are contributing work 
of real value to modern English fiction.” 


PRO M I S E Sanday Times. 


[Third Impression. . 


SUCCESSION 


[Fifth Impression. 


HERSELF ssisti impression 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON 
3 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.. 


[Next week: 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


The cere of Poetry in 


England: its Development in Doctrines 
and Ideas from the Sixteenth Century to. the 
Nineteenth Century. By R. P. COWL, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Country LiFE.—“ A studious and excellent little work.’’ 


‘Florence Nightingale to her 


Nurses. A Selection from Miss Nightin- 
gale’s Addresses to Probationers and Nurses of 
the Nightingale School at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Crown 8vo. Ils. net. 

THE TIMES.—‘ One especial beauty of this little book must be 
noted : it is in the stories and incidents and sayings which she uses 
as illustrations. . . . For these illustrations alone the book is worth 
more than it costs ; and they who have put it together are to be 
congratulated on it and thanked for it.’’ 


The Financial System of the 


United Kingdom. By HENRY 
HIGGS, C.B., author of “The Physiocrats.” 
8vo. 6s, net. 


Aircraft in War. By J. M. SPAIGHT, 
LL.D., Author of “War Rights on Land.” 


8vo. 6s. net. 
A Lad of Kent. sy HERBERT 
HARRISON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Puncu.—“‘A fascinating picture of life in a sea-coast village 

syle, a perect sympa A 

s a perfect sympathy wi times which writes, an 
small gift of characterisation."’ 


SHILLING EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Her Majesty’s Rebels. sy sIDNEY 


ROYSE LYSAGHT. ls. net. 

ACADEMY.—'' To find fault with ‘Her Majesty's Rebels’ is 
difficult, and to praise it worthily is not easy; few Irish books of 
such good parts have come into our hands since Carleton’s days, 
restrainedly and so = Mr. Lysaght, content to fill their 
with the moving figures of men, animated by the spirit of life itself.” 


Lavengro. The Scholar, The 
Gipsy, The Priest. py GEORGE 
BORROW. Illustrated by E. J. SULLIVAN, 
with an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
K.C. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

(Macmillan’s 3s. 6d. Library. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 440. JULY, 1914. 


THE OF ORIGINS IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAN Turner. 
—, FORCE IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By T. W. 


THE E ENCROACHING BUREAUCRACY 
HE BEGINNINGS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. By H. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRAS. By H. Sruart Jonzs (Illustrated). 
THOUGHT AND THE LOGIC OF SCIENCE. 


SIR DAVID GILL AND RECENT ASTRONOMY, By Gzorca. 


Forsss, F.R.S. 
SYNDICALISM IN NEW ZEALAND. By W. H. Triccs. 
THE SETTLEMENT MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
E. J. Urwicx and R. A. Woops. 


ROGER BACON. By Ropert STEELE. 
THE CHANCES OF AMENDMENT. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


NOTICE. 
The Torms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave: 
United Abroad. 
£ s. @. 


te Orders REVIEW Offices, to King 
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The Saturday Review. 


25 July 1914. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT WJ. T.) 
THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
With 117 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BRASSEY (LADY) 
A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. 


10s. 


GLODD (E.) 


STORY OF CREATION : 
tion. With 77 Illustrations. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Rev. J. 8S.) 


AND OF 8ST. PAUL, With 
46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


OOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE “POLESTAR,” and 
other Tales. 
REFUGEES : of Huguenots. 
THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 33s. 6d. 


FROUDE W. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
12 vols. 38. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols, 
38. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. ros. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 
CENTURY. 3s. 6d. 


SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 33s. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 


ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 
THE TWO OF DUNBOY: an Irish 


OCEANA gad Hae Wit 


9 
THE ENGLISH IN Tae WEST INDIES. With 
38. 6d. 


9 Illustrations. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. 
CESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 


(OMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 78. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 


3s. 6d. 


(A SELECTION FROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. O. F.) 

JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
IV., KING IvV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 8 vols. 43s. 6d. each. 

HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

BEATRICE. 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 33s. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 2o9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. 1:5; Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MRE. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 4s. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


PEARL-MAIDEN : Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 33s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

A YEAR. With 36 Illustrations, 


RURAL DENMARE. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 
LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait. 3s. 6d, 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART. 33s. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 33s. 6d. 

WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (CE. F.) 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ALERTE.” With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ar” With 2 
Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 
THE “FALCON’’ ON THE BALTIC. With Map 
and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THREE EMPIRES MEET: A _ Narra. 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Iilus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


LANG (A.) 


OF FIFE: a Story of Days 
of Arc. With 13 Joan 


MACAULAY (LORD) 


COMPLETE WORKS. “ Albany — With 
12 Portraits. 12 vols. Each 3s. 
Vols. 1.-VI.—History of 
&e., and Index. 
ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT &e, 
With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 3s. 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. With Notes. 4s. 6d. 


MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MERIVALE (Dean) 
HISTORY OF THE THE 


MILL W. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 35. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. 6d. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 


NANSEN (F.) 
FIRST CROSSING OF wy ge With 
142 Illustrations and a Map. 


SMITH (R. 
AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. With 
Maps, Plans, &c. 38. 6d. 
STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAYGROUND OF Supers. (The Alps.) 
With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
STEVENSON (R. L.) 
THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. HYDE, with other Fables. 3s. 6d. 
THE WRONG BOX. 33s. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 33s. 6d. 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACADU- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. ’38. 6d. 
VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


With Portraits. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 33s. 6d. 


78. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


Fcp. 8vo. 


*," Except Newman's “ Apologia,"' which is 2e. 6d. net in cloth; 3s. 6d. net in leather. 


ANSTEY (F.) 


VOCES POPULI First Series. With 20 Iilustra- 
tions by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 


POPULL Second Series. With 25 Illus. 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after HOLMAN HUNT. 


FROUDE WJ. A.) 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. in 
5 vols. (Sold separately.) 

INGELOW WEAN) 

roe. fee and arranged by ANDREW 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 


LANG (ANDREW) 
BALLADS 


MACKAIL WJ. 


EPIGRAMS from 
Text and 
MAX MULLER (F.) 
DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 
MORRIS (WILLIAM) 


LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By J. 
MACKAIL. With  Frontispieces. 2 
(Not sold separately.) 

FROM NOWHERE. (Also in paper covers, 


1s. net.) 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: a Poem. 
POEMS BY THE 7 
A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A KING’S 


LESSON. 
A TALE OF THE HO HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 
THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 2 vols. (Not 
sold separately.) 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 
THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. 2 vols. 
(Not sold 
THE WATER ONDROUSISLES. 2 vols. 


(Not sold separately.) 
SUNDERING 2 vols. (Not sold 
separately.) 


NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 
VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS, 


“The Dream of 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net.) 
OF THE FATHERS. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 


AND MR. HYDE. With other 

ables. 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG, 
gtavure Frontispiece. 


STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 
THE DYNAMITER. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) & 
OSBOURNE (L.) 
THE WRONG BOX. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & o0. 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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AND BYTE. 6 
4 MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
4 THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTs. 38. 6d. 
wee 
3 | 
| 
| 
: | | MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
| DURING THE — CENTURY. 
3 | 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
| | 
| 
| 
NEW & OLD LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
BALLADES AND RHYMES. 
FRIENDS: Essays in Epistolary Parody 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING 


Smith, Elder & Co.'s Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
1s, Net Segies. Works. 


. Deeds that Won the Empire. Dr. w. H. Fitchett | ILLUSTRATED 3/6 EpiTion. Crown 8vo. 


| 
2g July 1914. The Saturday Review. | 


I 
2. The Cruise of the “‘ Cachalot.” Frank T. Bullen. 
3. Fights for the Flag. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. | 1. Micah Clarke. 13. The Tragedy of the 
4. The Log of a Sea Waif. Frank T. Bullen. | 2, The Captain of the “ Korosko.” 
5. The Gamekeeper at Home. Richard Jefferies. , Pole Star. 14. A Duet, with an 
6. A Londoner's Log Book. Rt. Hon. G. W. B. Russell 3. The Sign of Four. 
7- The Sowers. Henry Seton Merriman. 
8. Jess. H. Rider Haggard. 4. The White Com- 15. The Green F lag, and 
g. Vice Versa. F. Anstey. pany. Other Stories of 
10. Woodland, Moor and Stream. Edited by J. A. Owen. | 5. The Adventures of War and Sport. 
11. The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. Sherlock Holmes.| 16 The Hound of the 
12. Sixty Years the Wilderness. Sir Henry W. Lucy. | 6, The Memoirs of Baskervilles. 
13. A Vision of India. Sidney Low. Sherlock Holm 
re The Defence of Plevna. Capt. F. W. von Herbert. The Ret e 17. The 7 of 
15. The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. Gerard. 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, | Nigel. 
16. Nelson and His Captains. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. | 8. The Refugees. . 
17. With Edged Tools. Henry Seton Merriman. 9. The Stark Monro 19. Through the Magic 
18. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Leteess. Door. 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. : 20. Round the Fire 
19. The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 10. The Exploits of Saasiin. 
_— M Sir A. Conan Doyle. Brigadier Gerard. 
20. ellington’s Men. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. : 
21. The Red Hand of Ulster. George A. Birmingham. 
22. The Honourable Molly. Katharine Tynan: | 12+ Uncle Bernac: a Tales. 
23. A Life’s Morning. George Gissing. Memory of the 
24. Court Royal. S. Baring Gould. Empire. 22. The Lost World. 


Thin Paper Editions. W 7 ° 
In clear type and handy size. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top The ater loo L ibrar y. 
Each Volume Crown 8v0. 38, 6d, each Volume. 


Henry Seton Merriman’s| The Brass Bottle. ¥. wih 


Novels, in 14 Volumes The Caravaners. 
With an Volume by The Major’ s Niece, By Grorce A. Birmincuau. 
‘ 1. The Slave of the Lamp. 8. Roden’s Corner. Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 
2. The Sowers. g. The Isle of Unrest. By Feauc Bocazans. 
3. From One Generation | 10. The Velvet Glove. The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” By Franx T. Bururn. 
to Another. 11. The Vultures. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 
4. With Edged Tools. 12, Barlasch of the Guard. he Log of a Sea-Waif. By Franx T. Butter. With 
5. The Grey Lady. 13. Tomaso’s Fortune, and -page Illustrations. 
6. Flotsam. other Stories. 
Peter’s Mother. 
. In Kedar’s Tents. 4. The Last Ho 
; vars - Deborah of Tod’s. By Mrs, Henry pve 1a Pasture 
Lady C 
Stanley J. Adam Grigson. 
Catherine of Calais. 
Novels, in 20 Volumes. : 
. AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION. Jess. By H. Riwer Haccarv. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
2 With an Introduction in the First Volume by Mr. Werman. | Brazenhead the Great. By Mavaice Hewerr. 
> 1. The House of the Wolf. | 10. Shrewsbury. The Gamekeeper at Home. _ By Ricnaro Jerrenzs. ff 
2. The New Rector. 11. The Castle Inn. 
3. The Story of Francis | 12. Sophia. 
Cludde. 13. Count Hannibal. The Amateur Poacher. By Ricuasn Jerrens 
4. A Gentleman of France. | 14. In Kings’ Byways. The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. 
5. The Man in Black. 15. The Long Night. By A. E. 
Under the Red Robe, | 16. The Abbess of Viaye, | Broken Road. A. w. Maru. 
7. My Lady Rotha. 17. Starvecrow Farm. The Voyage of the “ Discovery.” By Captain 
8. Memoirs of a Minister | 18. Chippinge. Rosert F. Scort, C.V.0., R.N. 2 Volumes, with Illustrations. 
of France. 19. Laid up in Lavender. | Early Victorian : a Village Chronicle. 
g. The Red Cockade. 20. The Wild Geese. By S. G. Taccentyae. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Saturday :Beview. 


2§ July 1914. 


Any reader of the Saturday Review 
sending a postcard to The Manager, 11 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., 
will receive a specimen copy of The 
Atheneum, which has for more than 
eighty years retained its position as the 
Leading Literary Journal. The Atheneum 
is published every Friday, price Sixpence. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ Tat BYSTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
*““WORLDLY ” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GOLF, HUNTING, Lawn TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ GraPHic,”? Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


The Standard Book on Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
ite 12th Thousand. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 
DIVIDEND No. 22. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment, on or after Tuesday, 11th August, 1914, of 
Dividend No. 22 (110 per cent., 2.¢. = 6d. per ss. share), after surrender 
of Coupon No. 22, at the London fe) ce of the Company, No. 1, London 
Wall Buildings, E.C., to the Crédit Mobilier Frangais, 30 and 32, Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, or to the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, Brussels. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will 
be subject to a deduction, by London Office, for English Income 
Tax at the rate of 1s. 3d. in the pound. 

All Coupons presented at the Crédit Mobilier Francais, Paris, as 
well as any presented at the London Office for t of hold resident 
in France, will be subject to a deduction of 1s. 3d. in the pound on 
account of French Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 

All Coupons presented at the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, 
Brussels, must be accompanied by Affidavits or Statutory Declarations 
on forms obtainable from the Company’s London Office or from the 
Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, declaring the full name and resi- 
dence of the owner of the Share Warrants from which such Coupons 
have been detached. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, at any of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) 
between the hours of 11 and 2, 

Listing Forms may be had on Seperation. 

By Order of the Board, 


A-MOIR, 
London Office, No 1, London ‘Wall Buildings, E.C., onden Secretary. 
23rd July, 1914. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the followi ij 
for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join pepe cs 

including seco teachers’ trainin, 
raining college, and Oriental studies. © course, dag 
FACULTY of SCIENCE.—(a) Natural di (b) 
LT CIENCE.-—(a) Nat science division ; medical science 
division ; (c) bacteriological and public health department. 

FACULTY of ENGINEERING. — Civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering. 

For fall information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, Strand 
London, W.C. 


t 


ExgcurTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO May BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELs, OLp 
Sttvgr, FuRNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA 
Coms, Booxs, Lacs, Furs, Musicat Instruments. 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT Mussrs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. - 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales 
Owners’ in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required, 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and al! information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE PLAY READING ASSOCIATION.— Authors’ MSS, 
read and advised on; collaboration arranged for; plays when 
suitable placed before managers. 

Address: THE MANAGER, 10 WOODSTOCK STREET, W, 


HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming s 
and places of interest, including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. 
Restfulness and Refinement. 


Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB”’ Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 
Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 


Telegrams‘ Crest, Crowborough.” ’Phone No. 94. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL, 


A First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
several acres. Directly facingthe sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GASCOIGNE, 
Manager. 


READ 


“ MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


PRICE 1d. 
Subscription 2s. per annum. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Transvaal). 
ISSUE OF NEW COUPONS IN EXCHANGE FOR TALONS. 


Post free. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS are hereby informed that the.Company is 
prepared to issue on or after August 11th, 1914, new Coupons (Nos, 23/52) in 
exchange for Talons detached from Share Warrants. 

The Talons should be listed on the forms provided for the e, and surrendered 
either at the London Office of the Company, No, 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., or at 
the Crédit Mobilier Francais, 30 & 32 Rue Taitbout, Paris, in exchange for which the 
sheets of new coupons will be issued in due course, free of charge. 

The sheets of new Coupons can only be forwarded by post at the request and risk 
of the persons who deposit the Talons, and to such a as they respectively 


Listing forms may be obtained on application at either of the offices referred to 
above. 
By Order, 
A. MOIR, 


London Office, 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., 
23rd July, 1914. 


London Secretary. 


SPORT POLiTi¢s 
SOBIETY LITERATURE 
| 
_ 


25 July 1914. 


The Saturday Review. 


MARCONI WIRELESS. 


Commendatore G. Marconi, presiding &t the Annual General Meeting of Marconi’s 
‘Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, said :— 

1 am afraid that the report and figures before you have been somewhat disappoint- 
ing to you, but, judging from some of the criticisms which I have heard and read, I 
do not think that the full meaning of what is said in the report or the figures which 
it contains have been altogether appreciated. After the few remarks which I pro. 
pose to make upon them you will regard them, perhaps, with a little less pessimism. 

uld like to preface what I am going to say about these matters by drawing 


into with them ; (2) Dividends from our holdi 
Receipts 


svich offer, we cannot complain. 
vee hen the financial ; 


id you that the policy of the 
bi under 


lor our 
concessions or licences, and in cases where these could not be obtained we would build 


fits may vary considerably according to demand as regards that section of our 
oceans which relates to contracts and sales; but when we shall have reached the 
stage of developed telegraph services.at which we aim we hope to be quitein dent 
of the contract and sales section as regards profits, without neglecting that part 
of our business. In the meantime it must be recognised that a considerable propor- 
tion of our work does not give us any immediate profit, unless we elected to sell 
outright, or in substantial part. But that is not our policy. We prefer to buildupa 
sound future, even though we have an occasional year with a profit and loss account 
less favourable than we would all like to see it. As an example of what I mean, 
we have been engaged during the past year in the construction of our Welsh Trans- 
atlantic stations. They constitute the most important work ever carried out by 
the company. We look to them, in conjunction with those constructed simul- 
taneously in America, to produce large and regular revenues both to our company 
and to the American company, in which, of course, we participate. through our 
large shareholding in that company. Those stations are very nearly we to start 
a direct telegraph service to New York. The Transoceanic Wireless Telegraph 
Co. (Ltd.) will conduct that business. We hold all the shares in that company. 


t This 


bursed the money we have expended, and made.a substantial profi 


would have materially improved our profit-and loss.account for last year, but it would - 


have been bad business indeed if, as we hope, the company-should earn yearly and 
for many to come as much as or more in each year than the single t we 


in our accounts accordingly. 


of shares in associated. com: 


inf 

not creating any precedent in the course we do. We are merely doing 
what others do, and they no doubt have the same reasons. Much the same remarks 
apply in the profit and Joss.account under the item *‘ By balance of contracts, sales, 
and trading account.”’ 1 can, however, inform you that the list published dast year 
is practically unchanged. We have not sold any of our shares, and I would like it 
known that we never deal in the market in any shares of our subsidiary companies. 
We have never bought any such shares, and except on some few oecasions, when we 
have received advantageous offers for blocks of shares which we have considered 
it wise to accept, we have had no transactions of any kind. Having decided we ought 
not to publish iculars of our holdings it did seem to us important that you 
should have some idea as to whether the value of our shares, representing so important 
an item in the balance-sheet, were worth their cost, at whi they were taken into 
the accounts. We therefore, proceeded to make a careful valuation of them, taking 
the price at June 30th last for all the shares quoted on the Stock Exchange, and on 
that day the prices were perhaps lower than they have ever been before, and formi 

our best judgment upon , and we have told you that that valuation 
exceeds the amount at which it standsin the accounts, and according to our valuation 
the amount in excess is i If bur shares are worth the figure at which the 
shareholdings and patents together stand in the balance-sheet, our patents are not 
ar by any sum whatsoever. I have already referred to new Trans- 
atlantic stations. We hope to have theseopened verysoon now. Thestations would 
have been completed ere this but for some imperfections in manufacture of material, 
which are being remedied. When this new means of direct ication with 


_ Mr. R. W. Schumacher, presiding at Ordinary General 

Mines, Limited, held in Johannesburg, on June zoth, 1914, said : 
July, the effects of which were seriously felt during the latter portion of the year. Ip 
the circumstances, it is satisfactory to note that our ter amounted to £1,238,846, 

an increase of £100,464 over the previous year. Two dividends, each of 110 per cen 
absorbing together £1,169,297, were paid, asin 1912. The dividends distributed to 
reholders since the formation of the compen. now amount to {9,544,527, in 
addition to which bonuses amounting to f 3,822 have been paid out of profits 
from investments sold, ing a total bution of {10,228,349. The credit 
balance carried forward at the end of 1913 amounted to £360,418, which represents 
our cash resourees at that date after deducting all liabilitics. The total revenue far 
the year shows a net increase ot PR sit as compared with 1912, accounted for by 
the increased receipts from dividends, totalling £94,668, and the larger amount 
from share realisations which were £20,787 more than in 1912; on the other hand 
sundry revenue shows a slight decrease. On the debit side of the Profit and Loss 
Account the administration show a d of £3:745, French Taxes 
written off were £15,181, or a little less than the ein the previous year. Depre- 
ciation on jperty, on Government Stocks and ing Debentures amounts to 
frsa73 which is £3,550 less than in 1912. The total on the debit side for 1913 is 
14,253 less than for 1912. In the Balance Sheet it will be seen that the book value 
of our assets and investments at the close of the year was {4,176,753 compared with 
£5.943,088 at the end of 12. The actual value.of these assets is, as are aware, 
m payed than above figures indicate. The increase of {233,670 which 
is shown is due chiefly to the purchase of shares during the year which, after allowing 
for writing off the book value of shares sold, shows a net increase of £229,559. I now 


submit the figures ing with the ore reserves December 31st, 191 
ofthe Gold Mining Companis in which we are largely intersted and 


Reserves, excluding alue of 
Company. shaft = safety pillars. contents. 
ons. 

‘ontein B. Gold Limited 2,800,400 ,887,000 

*New Co., 
Limited .. ++  4)351,000 7,484,000 
Rose Deep, Limi: «+ 3,577,300 4:364,000 
Geldenhuis Deep, Limited AR ++ 1,351,200 ai 1,811,000 
*Nourse Mines, Li o os ++ 1,657,900 os 2,288,000 
City Deep, Limited 1,877;760 3,878,000 

The Village Main Reef Gold Mining Co., 

Limi ++ 1,166,000 1,912,000 
Ferreira Deep, Limited .. O00 2,754,000 
Crown Mines, Limited 9,885,000 .. —_13,987,000 
Bantjes Consolidated Mines, Limited .. 871,900 on 1,116,000 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited 3,200 1,315,000 
Totals «+ 32,153,560 £48,903,000 


* Ore reserves at June 3oth, 1913. { Ore reserves at September 30th, 1913, 
It willbe seen that reserves contain gold to the estimated value of £48,903,000, 
exclusive of gold to the value of {4,967,000 in safety pillars and boundary pillars, 
which will eventually be recovered. The only mine showing an important decrease 


tendency at most of the big mines has been to increase their ore reserves, whi 
were already exceptionally strong. The working profits of the mines controlled by 
the Rand Mines, Limited, during 1913 were as : 

Company. Amount. 
Modderfontein B. Gold Mi Limited .. £453,537 
New Modderfontein Gold Co., Limited .. 534,274 
Geldenhuis Deep, Limited os ee 147,61 
Nourse Mines, Limi oe ee 244,702 
City Deep, Limited. . es 285,673 
The Village Main Reef Gold Mining Co., Limited 3 ‘i 380,548 
Village Deep, Limited = oe os 247.110 

_ Ferreira Deep, Limi og 680,164 
Crown Mines, Limited .. be "1,442,473 
jes Consolidated Mines, Limited .. we 48,388 


Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited 64,235 
Total .. as £4,898, 360 
There is no doubt that im a normal year the profits would have been still more 
. But the strike of the white miners.in June‘and July frightened the 
natives; who left in large numbers and were slow in offering themselves again for 
work. Dealing ge? bd with working costs I informed you that we were everywhere 
trying to imerease iency and prevent waste. We have continued to act on these 
lines. The 1913 treatment costs show a — of 5° 

or 


the Crown Mines in 1913, where Mr. S. H. Pearce is reduction 

treatment costs in Ape I 

credit is due to Mr. F. L. ui, our Consulting Metallurgist, to his staff, and te 
Reduction Officers i and i 


there 
should be appreciably higher than those at the Modder.B. At that time, that i 
in May, 1913, the working costs at the New Modderfontein were 19s. 3d. ton, an 
at Modder. B they ware 15s. 5d: For the months of March and — > 1914, the 
costs at New Modderfontein were 15s. 4d. per ton and at Modder. B also 
15s. 4d. I quote you these figures as a definite instance of the satisfactory results 
that have been obtained. We can also show lower 
of other mines, notably at the Crown Mines, Ferreira 
careful examination shows that the better results are due in 
causes: (1) The larger percentage of rock broken with rock 
tends to imcrease tonnage with a limited force labour; (z) Better underground 
facilities for handling rock and —— it speedily from the stope face to the surface ; 
(3) Better conditions generally ground as _the number of stope faces 
available, ventilation safety, etc., etc., which en mining to be carried on with- 
out undue strain or pressure. A mine that is working under pressure is always han- 
dicapped. The gold extraction on the mines of the Group averaged 95°73 cent. in 
13, the highest being the New Modderfontein with 97°2 per cent. e reduc- 
n plants of our Group are in excellent condition, and running economically. One of 
features of the new aoe to be erected at the New Modderfontein Gold Mining Co., 
when underground deve! —— the neighbourhood of the circularshaftissomewhat 
more advanced, is that there will be no separate sand collecting tanks. Mr. ? L. 
Bosqui, our Consulting Metallurgist, is confident that, with the good classification 
of sands and slimes that is now being obtained by means of cones, the sand can be 
liected and treated in the same'tank. Our mines are at present.obtaining their 


New York is established, we think the true value of wireless telegraphy will be r 
nised, and so also the profits to be derived from it. Another important Selegeaph 
service about to be started is that between this country and Spain and the Canary 
, Which will, of course, also @ service to and from Spain and the 
Canary Islands and the United States of America ‘and Canada. This service should 
make a material difference to the Spanish Company, in which we are largely interested. 
We continue to maintain good relations with a number of foreign countries, for whom 
we are engaged in carrying out important contracts, and our works are kept well 
‘One of the branches of our work which bas made t progress during 
recent times is that of wireless hony. I was enabled, with the valuable assist- 
ance afforded me by the Italian Government, to carry out some very important 
experiments and tests, which have assisted materially in our being now able to 
duce a practical standard set for wireless telephony over moderate distances. 
is a first tangible step, and will lead to further developments. I am now occupied 
in ing the y arrang ts to carry out tests with wireless telephones 
between country and America, from which I hope to get some practical results 
before the end of the year. This is a new branch of our work which should be pro- 
ductive of a new itional source of revenue, not only to-the company, 
our inventions 


addi’ 
but to all the subsidiaries, who at present have the advantage of 
The Chairman, having referred to the action pending against the Directors. 
ts were ad d 


occu 


and work, 


Te] and pted ; 


the dividends as recommended carried ; and 94 


full requirements of electric — from the Rand Mines Power Supply Co., exce 
for such loads as have for the sake of convenience or economy been temporarily 
retained on steam by mutual consent, The full requirements of air have, on the 
other hand, not yet been met to ys in the erection of the new 
of the Power Co. It is expected that a full supply will be obtained before Tociees 
of the The contract price of ‘525d. per electric and air unit has been 
ing to rebates caused by reductions in railage rates of coal. 
The ent with the Rand Mines Power Supply Co. also provides that the Trustee 
(Rand Mines, Limited) shall obtain, on behalf of the mining companies, a 25 per cent. 
share of the surplus profits of the Power Co. after allowing for interest and amor- 
tisation on the cash capital invested by the Power Co. This interest in profits is ceded 
by us to our mining companies. The water position is very much stronger than it 
was last year. Our present stock of 748 million gallons in the two main reservoirs 
is ample to meet the requirements of our consumers until the end of the current 
year, even without any further rainfall. Sand-filling was continued during 1913, on a 
number of our mines, where support was necessary to protect the und ind 
kings. The utmost attention is being given to the use of water sprays to lay the . 


wor! 
dustin the mines. ex: have also recently been madein covering the 
surface dumps with alayerofslime. Weare continuing to take every step to improve 
ventilation in our e t excellent that 
are now being sunk or ventilation purposes at wn Mines ity Deep. 

Mr. E, J. Renaud seconded the motion for the adoption of the report and 
-aceounts, which was carried y. 
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| RAND MINES, LIMITED. | 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
your attention to the following facts: (1) Although we have existed as a company 
for quite a number of years, the wireless industry is a very young one; even now, 
1 think I may say, it is only in its infancy. (2) Our business cannot be compared 
with any other. Our market is a somewhat limited one, and our revenue is derived 
om three sources :_ (1) Sales made mainly to Governments and contracts entered 
Ings in subsidiary companies ; and (3) 
mduct or in which we are interested. ! 
a proportion of all the business which 
We cannot do much in the way of creating 
of the world are unfavourable, and mes 
Government 1s aiming at expenditure by avoiding outlay whi 
is not immediately essential. In the second case, we can ay all the assistance in 
our power to our subsidiary companies, but we cannot make them, and do not try 
to induce them, to pay bigger dividends than their directors think prudent. These ' 
companies are all subject to much the same conditions which influence our company, | 
and they, too, are in the course of development and expansion. They take time to 
build up. As they improve so do our revenues. Thirdly, the telegraph service. 
We do a great deal of work, and last yearawe did a great deal of werk from which the 
profits are to be derived in the future. We have more than once expressed to you 
our opinion that the principal revenue to be derived from wireless lies in the creation 
and working of telegraph services. And we have se i 
them for others, we remaining interested in one form Or another in the receipts. j ° 
Whichever of these courses is adopted the stations have to be built and the telegraph 
services created, and both take time. Neither produce profits during the course of 
construction or creation, but they will, we trust, insure to us regular revenues in 
he future. To this we attach the greatest importance, but we recognise that our 
} 4 
| 
could Rave derivec ab sale, SUC Teasous as these Our actua TOntS 
for the year are less than they otherwise might have been, but our assets are materi- 
ally improved by the addition of these securities, and at their par value, which we 
hope and believe they are worth, they show. a substantial profit, but that profit, 
not having been realised, it is not carried to profit and loss account. If we realised, 
or whenever we might decide to realise, Whatever sum might be produced above 
cost becomes available for distribution, and would be included in the profit and loss 
account of the year, but not before ; meantime it remains an asset, and is treated ; 
Ee = in the balance sheet the amount representing the cost 
EEE panics and patents, which is a very important asset, 
increased during last year to {1,298,743 13s. 6d., which is £442,624 5s. 2d. more than 
appeared in the accounts of the preceding year ; the par value, however, represented 
by that increase is £826,636 12s. 4d., and we hope and believe that the additional 
interests acquired are worth at least par. If they are they would represent a profit 
of £384,012 7s. 2d. when realised, but at present there has been no attempt to turn | 
them into cash. We are subjected to some criticism, and some of our shareholders | The lowest treatment costs of all the mines in our Group were 3s. 0°1 ‘ n at 
would seem to be dissatisfied because we do not again set out particulars of shares i 
in associated companies, I can. assure you that your directors themselves regret ; 
to have had to come to that decision ; and in doing so it was not that they had any : 
wish to keep any information from you, but solely because they are all convinced 
it is not in your interests that the information should be made public. There are | been effected. Dealing with working costs generally, I indicated last ye that R 
XUM 


The Saturday Review. 5 July 1014. 


MR. JOHN LANE’S BOOKS 


IMMANUEL KANT. a study and a comparison with Goethe, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Bruno, Plato and Descartes)s By HOUSTON STEWART 
CHAMBERLAIN. Authorised Translation by LORD REDESDALE, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., &c. In Two Votumes, with EicuT Portraits. 25/- net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*“ As a guide and aid to the study of Kant these volumes of Mr. Chamberlain's must henceforth be indispensable, 
He has taken endless pains to lead us into the presence of the master, to unveil his personality, to make vivid for us his style of thought. 
For the first time we may say Kant and his philosophy have become living thiags, and it is for Mr. Chamberlain a supreme and even 
wonderful achievement. Of Lord Redesdale’s translation it is at least such that the book reads as if it had been written originally in 
English, and by a master of that language. In works of philosophy such performances are as rare as they are welcome. It is a duty to 
be exact, but it is a very rare thing to be also lucid and preserve the fire of the original." 


ba NEW OPTIMISM. By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
3/6 net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Stacpoole’s faith is vehem2at and not to be denied. He rightly sees }Progression as the law of the universe. 
A stimulating book."’ 

CouNntTRY LiFrg.—‘‘ Certain to cause controversy."’ 

GLoBE.—‘‘ Gives to the world that most precious of all|things—an idea."’ 

LITERARY WoRLD.—‘‘ A New Religion ?”’ 


A OF THE ORIENT. DEMETRA VAKA. 
net. 


PuncH.—*' Demetra Vaka has melted away my literary heart. By way of homage to her I eat the dust.”’ 


ON LIFE AND LETTERS. Szconp By ANATOLE 
FRANCE. Translated by A. W. EVANS. 6j/- 


MorRNING Post.—“ The perfect critic. Unrivalled beauty and clearness of expression."’ 


PAULINE BONAPARTE AND HER LOVERS. 
By HECTOR FLEISCHMANN. Authorised Translation with 16 Illus. 


trations. 12/6 net. 
TimEs.—‘‘ She was more than frivolous, her affairs were countless. Admirably told, with a sparkling wit and a true feeling for drama.”’ 


A FINE HOLIDAY LIST OF FICTION 


6/- EACH. 


The Fortunate Youth (tn: ca.) w.v.cocxe | Oh, Mr. Bidgood ! PETER BLUNDELL 
Jenny Cartwright STEVENSON Marriage aanes corDon LENNOX 
author of Topham’s Folly”) | The Strong Heart a. r. corina-rHomas 
Beasts and Super csakr) | Somebody’s Luggage v. RANDALL | 
Mrs. Vanderstein’s Jewels The Purple Mists 
(and Ed.) MRS. CHARLES BRYCE (sth Ed.) F. E. MILLS YOUNG 
Battle Royal w. be veer | Garden Oats Gara) ALICE HERBERT 
Louls Norbert (2:2 ea.) vernon cee | Simple Simon A. NEIL LYONS 
Curing Christopher Behind the Beyond (£4) 3/6 net. 
MRS. HORACE TREMLETT STEPHEN LEACOCK 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


The Beloved Vagabond = w. v. tocxe | The New Machiavelli H. G@. WELLS 

The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne The Red Lily ANATOLE FRANCE 
| W. J. LOOKE 

Chip The ATHERTON 

Arthur’s A. NEIL LYONS > 

According to Maria mrs. oun Lane K. OMESTERTON 


JOHN LANE: THE BODLEY HEAD, Ww. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Surru & % . E.C., and Published by Recmmatp Weasrer Pace. at the Offiee, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 25 July 1914. * 
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